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FOREWORD 



This is the fifth publication of the Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Higher Education. The Commission was 
created by the 30th Biennial Council in 1966 with the general charge of determining what Phi Delta Kappa 
should do in recognizing that '‘growth in enrollments and the needs for additional faculty, buildings and 
equipment have created a crisis in higher education/’ Meeting twice ^er year for the last five years the 
Commission has stimulated several studies and reports concerned largely with personnel for higher education. 
Two of these reports were written by Commission member, Dr. John Wahlquist. one being a recruitment 
brochure and the other a study of recent innovations in the preparation of college teachers. Dr. James S. Counelis 
edited a publication designed to improve the preparation of professors of education and Dr. Robert H. Kinker has 
started a series on the preparation of instructors for junior colleges^ 

\ 

Two of the Commission members. Dr. John King and Dr. M. L. Cushman, were members of the Studies 
Committee of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) in the late fifties and 
recognized the value of the landmark study of institutions granting the doctorate in professional education. They 
and the other Commission members felt that a replication of that study would permit comparisons of the 
circumstances a decade later. 

The Commission acknowledges with gratitude the overseeing of the present study by Dr. John King and the 
conducting of the study by Dr. Neville Robertson and !«;. Jack Sistler. 

\ ^ j 

Further details of the nature and design of the study are $et forth in Chapter I. 

M. L. Cushman 

Chairman, 

Commission on Higher Education 
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CHAPTER I 



NATURE AND DESIGN OF THE STUDY 



Background of the Study 

In I960 the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher education published the landmark study THU 
DOCTORATU IN EDUCATION, its purpose being an in- 
quiry into conditions affecting the pursuit of the doctoral 
degree in the field of Education. At that time it seemed 
appropriate to examine the growing problem of supplying 
an adequate number of qualified faculty personnel in 
colleges and universities to meet the projected influx of 
students in the decade ahead. This was a national concern 
and teacher education was very much part of the picture. 
Not only was the number of qualified doctoral graduates of 
particular import, but also serious considerations and 
searching questions were being asked about the future of 
doctoral education preparation. Specifically, the study at- 
tempted first to analyze the nature of selected conditions 
and requirements in the field of professional Education for 
the purpose of identifying areas needing improvement; 
second, it hoped to reveal distinctive and interesting prac- 
tices which would lead to positive modifications in the 
administration of advanced graduate Education; and third, 
it aimed at providing a picture of the possible future of 
doctoral production in the field. 1 

The above study was in two phases. The doctoral grad- 
uate phase was- developed through a questionnaire sent to 
recipients of the degree, while the institutions phase pro- 
ceeded along similar lines by seeking responses through a 
questionnaire from administrators at institutions granting 
doctoral degrees ^n Education during the two-year period 
1956-58. The prynary purpose behind the study was to 
identify normative tendencies among the institutions partic- 
ipating. The investigators did not have as a basic principle 
of their survey an evaluative study but rather one in which 
needs, possible weaknesses, and tentative improvements 



could be examined and possibly implemented. Ninety-two 
universities and colleges in the United States were identified 
as offering doctoral programs in Education and 81 for 89%) 
of these participated in the study. 

A 1967 report by the National Academy of Sciences 
indicated that both in 1958 and in 1966 the number of 
doctorates earned in the field of Education was 17.0 per- 
cent of the total number of doctorates conferred. The same 
report indicated an average growth rate of 9.3 percent per 
year for all doctorates conferred and 9.5 percent in the 
field of professional Education. ^ These figures pointed to, 
the need to investigate and evaluate the present status of 
doctoral programs in professional Education as we enter the 
critical decade of the seventies. The preparation of teachers 
and educational administrators in such numbers, and the 
emergence of such innovative projects as those funded by 
the Education Professions Development Act, demand a 
sound base from which further planning and decision- 
making may be launched. The AACTE study pointed out 
the severity of the problem concerning the quantity pro- 
duction of quality teachers with doctoral degrees for 
colleges and universities. In particular, there was concern 
about the possible overproduction and underproduction in 
certain areas of concentration in the field of Education. As 
more than a decade had elapsed since* this study, it was felt 
that it was timely to conduct a status report to examine 
present conditions. 

In March 1969, the Commission on Higher Education of 
Phi Delta Kappa adopted the motion to bring about, if 
feasible, the updating of the study THE DOCTORATE IN 
EDUCATION which was made by the Studies Committee 
of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion in 1958.3 j} ie cooperation of AACTE was sought as to 
how the study might best be conducted. By July, 1969, the 



1 Harold E. Moore, 1 . John H. Russel, and Donald G. Ferguson, The Doctorate in Education; Vol. II The Institutions 
(Washington D.C.: American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1960). p. 1 . 

^Fred D. Boercker, ed., Doctoral Recipients from United States Universities 1956-1966 (Washington, D. C.: National 
Academy of Sciences, 1 967), p. 9. 

^Commission on Higher Education, Phi Delta Kappa, Minutes of Meeting in Chicago, Illinois, March 28-29, 1969, p.4. 








project was launched, a close liaison between AACTE and 
PDK established, and a research director appointed. 

The terms of reference for this study were established 
as: ( 1) a replication of the institutions phase of the 1956-58 
AACTE study as far as was possible and to include new 
institutions offering the doctoral program in Education in 
addition to the original 92 institutions; (2) a survey o r 
selected Canadian universities offering the doctor's degree 
in professional Education; (3) the establishment of an infor 
mation retrieval and dissemination center on doctoral pro- 
grams in Education as part of the Research Services Center 
of Phi Delta Kappa International. Bloomington, Indiana. 

Method of Procedure 

A questionnaire was set up to examine the same areas of 
inquiry as had been established in the AACTE study. The 
original instrument was riot updated as it was not possible 
to locate a copy of it. In its place, a close scrutiny was 
made of the items reported in the tables of the 1956-58 
study and the questionnaire was developed accordingly. 
Where further information was deemed to be necessary in 
light of the changed conditions, as compared with a decade 
earlier, these items were added. Following a close examina- 
tion by a panel of each item as to clarity and to eliciting 
specific responses, the modified instrument was pretested at 
four institutions, which conferred the doctorate in the field 
of Education and which were also part of the population of 
the study. These were The Ohio State University, Indiana 
University, Southern Illinois University at Carbondale, and 
the University of the Pacific. As a result of the pretest, the 
questionnaire was condensed by revising and restructuring 
cejtain items,^as_.well a % by deleting sections' which might 
elicit data of questionable value. In addition, there was 
some minor reorganization of format. For its final screen- 
ing, members of the Commission on Higher Education, Phi 
Delta Kappa, analyzed the content of the instrument and 
suggested further refinements. 



The Participants 

The final questionnaire was mailed to 145 institutions 
which had been identified as offering doctoral programs iq 
professional Education. Included in this number were { the 
original 92 from the AACTE study, the balance being insti- 
tutions wfiich had either positively entered the field or had 



given some indication that they were about to embark upon 
such a program. One hundred and thirty-four of these insti- 
tutionTnad been identified through three principal sources^ 
and the other 1 1 were institutions reporting that doctoral 
programs had been approved. This information was obtained 
from current catalogues and bulletins from the respective 
institutions. 

The Questionnaire 

The questionnaire was mailed in January, 1970. Follow- 
up letters were sent in March and April, 1970. In late 
May and early June further contact was made by means 
of telephone calls, urging institutions to return their ques- 
tionnaires. By the deadline of July 1 , 1970, 136 institutions 
had responded out of the total of US amounting to a 93.8 
percent return. Of these 136 institutions, 113 had com- 
pleted the questionnaire, 21 reported that they did not 
have doctoral progiams in Education, and two did not 
choose to participate in the study. 

Catalogue File 

As in the previous study, a file of current catalogues and 
bulletins from the 145 institutions was maintained to 
clarify information with regard to such areas as admissions 
and curricular requirements. The survey instrument, how- 
ever, was again the final authority where responses from the 
institutions appeared to be .in conflict with the catalogue 
information. 

Treatment of the Data 

On receipt of the completed questionnaires, these were 
microfilmed and encoded on to punch cards for retrieval 
purposes at the Research Services Center, Phi Delta Kappa 
International. As in the case of the AACTE study, the data 
were then tabulated and reported in a manner that would 
reveal normative .tendencies and make over-all descriptions 
possible. Again relevant interrelationships were established 
between the two different doctorates in Education - Doctor 
of Education and Doctor of Philosophy, between private 
and public institutions offering these degrees, and between 
doctoral programs administered by the College of Educa- 
tion and the Graduate College. 

A particular facet of the current study was a close exam- 
ination of those institutions which had begun to offer and 
confer the doctorate in Education since the completion of 



' ^Marjorie 0. Chandler, ed., Earned Degrees Conferred : 1966-67 , Part B - Institutional Data (Washington, D. C.: United 
States Office of Education, 1968), p. 2. / 

Fred D. Boercker.op. cit. p. 262. / 

Joseph F. Metz, Jr., ed., Teacher Productivity - 1966 (Washington, D. C.: American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, 1967), 110 pp. 
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: :.ui la's and procedures employed 
ro. .iv they were designated, were 
■ ip - u : >Mth those operating at colleges 
v? o.i l":«j constituted the population at 
A< I 1 ! ;C\ 

\ Geographical region, by areas of 
d K v i'i.imstrative control were again 
iwed \ .1 mission requirements, curricular 
sled editions such as finance, recruit- 
• .sere al > investigated. 

me null, ied a number of open-ended 
purpose > ; ascertaining aveas of critical 
d!\ admii. ttraiors were asked to list sig- 
vhatiges ii « ioc total programs, which had 
previous tei $ears. In addition, they were 



requested to list the three .most critically needed program 
expansions, for which they considered that additional 
persons in the field of Education at the doctoral level were 
needed. This information was presented in tabuLi form 
along with interpretive remarks. These data were related to 
projected degree production . in the decade ahead. The 
primary purpose of these projections was not quantitative 
but to examine trends and to ascertain whether these were 
appropriate to future needs. 

The AACTE study was committed to a policy of with- 
holding the names of institutions in relation to practices, 
requirements, or conditions that would tend to reflect un- 
favorably upon any particular university or its staff 
members. The investigators in the current study have obli- 
gated themselves to this same commitment. 



CHAPTER (I 



GENERAL INFORMATION ON INSTITUTIONS OFFERING 
THE DOCTORATE IN EDUCATION 



As indicated in Chapter !, there were apparently 145 
colleges and universities which offered and conferred the 
doctorate in Education. In this number were included a 
number of institutions which might have initiated a doc- 
toral program although no definite confirmation had been 
established. As such it was realized that a number of insti- 
tutions might well be excluded from the study on the 
grounds that they did not m fact offer the doctoral pro- 
gram m 1 ducation. 

Questionnaires were sent to all 145 institutions but 21 
responded indicating tiiat they did not offer the program, 
thereby confirming that 124 colleges and universities did 
offer and confer the doctorate in Education. It should be 
noted, however, that three institutions which participated 
in the N50-58 AACTE study, were not included in this 
final total as they had terminated their programs in the 
intervening period . I 

0/ the i 24 institutions. 1 1 did not leturn their question- 
naires. This left a participating group of 1 13 institutions on 
which the major part of the study was based. Data on the 
non-participating gioup were gathered from other sources- 
and were used for general information concerning the total 
population . 

Throughout the study, when reference was made to the 
Total Group, all 124 institutions were included. When refer- 
ence was made to the Participating Group , only the 113 
institutions which returned questionnaires were included. 
This latter group constituted 'M.l percent Of the total 
population. Another distinction which was noted in this 
studs' was that between the O/J Institutions and the Sew 
Institutions The first referred to those which were in the 
1050-58 study, while the latter referred to those institu- 
tions which had begun offering and conferring the doctor- 
ate in Education since that time. A summary of general 
information for the Total Group is given in Table A in the 
Appendix. 



THE TOTAL GROUP 
Types of Institutions 

According to Table I . the most prominent type of insti- 
tution among the Total Group was the state university, of 
which there were 82. constituting (>0.2 percent of the total. 
The next largest group was r he private univeisity with a 
total of 35 institutions and accounting foi 28.2 peicent of 
the tot ’ll. 

„ I AHl 1 I 

IYPISPI INSIIR IIONS AMONG TO! At GROUP DM5-6 4 * 



Type of Institution 


No 


Old 


New 

No 


All 

No 




State I'nivprsit) 


57 


64 1 


25 7 1 4 


82 


bb 2 


D r i v ale University 


27 


30 3 


8 22 0 


35 


2 S 2 


Private College 






* 2 5 7 


2 


1.6 


Private I eaeliers College 


T 


2 3 




2 


1 b 


Municipal University 


1 


1 1 




1 


0 h 


Private Graduate School 


1 


1 1 




1 


0 8 


State General College 


1 


1 1 




1 


0 8 


I otal 


SO 


100 0 


35 100 0 


124 


100 0 



Of the remaining 7 institutions, these identified them- 
selves under five different headings, there being two private 
colleges, two private teachers colleges, a piivate graduate 
school, a municipal university (state affiliated), and a state 
general college. Similar distributions were noted both for 
the Old Institutions and for the New Institutions, but cer- 
tain shifts were observable. 

Degrees Offered 

In the 124 institutions. Mere were MS Mi l), programs 



1 These institutions were Radcliffe College, which discontinued its program in DM2. North Carolina College at Durham, 
whose program ceased in 1004, and IFadley University which terminated its program in DM5. 

-Mary Evans Hooper and Majorie O C handler, eds., Tamed Degrees Conferred: DM7-08, Pail B Institutional Data 
(Washington, D.C.: United States Office of Education. 1 oo l >) pp. 45-8 1 . 



and 07 Td.l). programs. As indicated in Table 2, 72 or 5 S.I 
• percent of all the institutions offered both degrees. 2(> 
offered only the Ph D. degree; while 25 offered only the 
I d !) degree. There was one institution which did not fall 
into any of these categories. ^ 

f A HI. I 2 

D! C.KI I S OI ! I- KM) BY INSTI'IUIONS IN 1 O'l At GROUP 
1965-69 



Degrees Offered Old Institutions New Institutions All Institutions 
No. N No r .' No. 



Ph D. only 


) 5 


16 9 


1 1 


314 


26 


21 0 


1 d.l) only 


16 


18.0 


9 


25.7 


25 


20 1 


Both 


$8 


65.1 


14 


40.0 


72 


58 1 


Other 






1 


2.9 


1 


0 8 


1 otal 


89 


100.0 


35 


100.0 


124 


100 0 


As noted 


in Table 


5, nearly twice 


as many 


Ph.D. 


pro- 



grams were offered at public institutions as .were operating 
in private institutions, while Hd.D. programs at public in- 
stitutions doubled those at private institutions, There was 
little difference between die number of Ph.D. and Hd.D. 
programs at public institutions, the figures being 65 and 66 
respectively. A similar situation prevailed for private institu- 
tions where 55 Ph.D. and 5 ! lid. I). programs were reported. 
In the case of institutions offering both the Ph.D. and the 
lid. I)., little difference was noted between the public and 
private institutions. The former type offered both programs 
in 57.8 percent of cases while private institutions showed a 
figure of 58.5 pci cent whcic both the Ph.D. and t Tie Id IT. 
were offered. In the case of the Ph D. program only, there 
x was little appreciable difference existing between public 
} and private institutions. However, in thL case of Pd D pio- 
i ! grams only, a more perceptible difference was noted in 



favor of the public institution, a percent figure of 21.7 
being recorded for the public as opposed to 17.1 percent in 
the case of the private institu^on. 

THE PARTICIPATING GROUP 
Types of Institutions 

As seen from Tabic 4, the state .university was the most 
prominent type of institution in the Participating Group 
with 75 institutions falling into this category. The next 
largest group was the private university, of which there 
were 55. Of the remaining seven institutions, two identified 
themselves as private colleges, turn as private teacher 
colleges, and one each as a municipal university, a private 
graduate school, and a state genera! college. A similar dC- 
tribution for both Old Institutions and New' Institutions 
w'as observed. The picture was not unlike that reported for 
the Total Group and shown in Table 1, although the 
numbers and percents differ. 



l A hi ! 4 

I YITS OI INSMITI IONS A MONO BAR IK 1 PA 1 1 NO DROIT 
1965-69 



I ype of Institution 


No. 


Old 


No 


New 


All 

No. 




State University 


51 


61.5 


22 


73.3 


73 


64.5 


Private University 


27 


32.5 


6 


20.0 


33 


29 2 


Private College 






T 


6.7 


2 


18 


Private 1 eachers College 


2 


2.4 








I 8 


Municipal University 


I 


12 






1 


0.9 


Private Graduate School 


1 


1.2 






1 


0.9 


State General C ollege 


1 


1.2 






1 


0.9 


1 otal 


83 


100.0 


30 


100 0 


113 


100.0 



I ABl l 3 

D1 CRM S Oi l I KH) BY PL Hi 1C AND PKIVA l i 
INS 1 1 II HONS IN rOIAL DROIT 

196$ -69 

Old Institutions . New Institutions All Institutions 



Degrees offered 


Public 

No. ,m * 


Private 

No. '7 


Public 

No. '7 


No. 


Private 


Public 
No. '7 


Private 

No. 9; 


Ph.D. oniy 


8 


] 3.8 


7 


22 6 


9 


36.0 


- 2 


20.0 


17 


20.5 


9 


22.0 


Ed.l). only 


1 1 


‘19.0 


5 


16.1 


7 


28.0 


2 


20.0 


18 


21.7 


7 


17.1 


Both 


39 


67.2 


19 


61 3 


9 


36.0 


5 


50.0 


48 


57.8 


24 


58.5 


Other 
1 otal 


58 


100 0 


31 


100 0 


25 


100.0 


I 

10 


[0.0 

100.0 


83 


100.0 


! 

41 


2.4 

100.0 



^Springfield College which offered the Doctor of Physical Education (D. P. T.) 
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Degrees Offered 

As indicated in Table 5. 67 institutions or 5 ( L3 percent 
of the Participating Group offered both degrees. Twenty- 
two institutions offered the Pli.U. only, while 23 offered 
the Pd. I). only. While a relatively close resemblance existed 
for the disliihutions of All Institutions and Old Institu- 
tions, a more even proportioning for the different types of 
programs was noted in the case of the New Institutions. 
There was. however, a striking closeness between the per- 
cents given in TaMc 5 and the corresponding percents given 
in Table 2 for the Tofal Group. 

I AH! I 5 

ni <;ki i s oi mu i) by ins i n n ions in*. 

PARI 1C TPA1 ]N(i GROIT 1965-69 



Old New All, 



Degrees Offered 


Institutions 

No. 


Institutions 

No. 


lnstituti&w 

No. 


Ph D. Only 


12 


14.4 


10 


33.3 


22 


19.5 


1 d I). Only 


16 


19.3 


7 


23.3 


•23 


20.3 


Both 


55 


66.3 


12 


40.0 


67 


59.3 


Other 






1 


3.4 


1 


0.9 


Total 


83 


100.0 


30 


100.0 


M3 


100.0 



Of the 113 institutions in the Participating Group. 80 
offered Ph.D. programs and 00 offered LdD. programs. 
PhD. Programs at public institutions almost doubled those 
offered at private schools; and more than twice the number 
of LdD programs were offered at public institutions as 
compared with private. Little difference was noted between 
the number of PhD. and Hd.D. programs at public institu- 
tions. A similar situation existed at private institutions. 



Some difference, .however, was noted with regard to the 
peiccnt of institutions which offered both t he PhD. and 
the LdD. programs. Mor: than 60 percent of public institu- 
tions offered both degrees while 56.4 percent of private 
institutions were so involved. This was a greater difference 
than that indicated for the Total Group as shown in Table 
3. '/here were also distinct differences between public and 
private institutions which offered the PhD. only or the 
LdD. only. It w'as also noted that the differences between 
public and private institutions were generally greater for 
both the Old Institutions and the New- Institutions. This im 
formation is given in Table 6. 



Administrative Control 

Respondents were called upon to indicate which admin- 
istrative utiit w'ithin the institution was responsible for the 
administration of the doctoral program and for awarding of 
doctoral degrees. Three basic types of control were identi- 
fied. First, there were programs controlled by the College 
of education. Second, there were those which came under 
the control of the Graduate School. Third, a dual arrange- 
ment existed whereby the lines of administrative responsi- 
bility were seen to lie both within the College of education 
and the Graduate College, 

An analysis revealed a distinct difference between the 
two degrees. As indicated in Table 7, more than three times 
as many LdD. programs as PhD. programs were adminis- 
tered by the College of education. On the other hand, more 
PhD. programs titan LdD. programs fell under the respons- 
ibility of the Graduate College. The dual control arrange- 
ment, however, was almost equal with regard to the num- 
bers of LdD. and PhD. programs. 
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1)1 (*K I LS Ol IT RI D BY PUBLIC' AND PRIVATh 
INSTITUTIONS IN PARTICIPATING GROUP 
1965-69 



Old Institutions New Institutions All Institutions 



Degrees Offered 


Public 

No 


No. 


Private 

C; 


No. 


Public 


Private 

No. T * 


No. 


Public 

9( 


] 

No. 


Private 


Ph.D. only 


5 


9.6 


7 


22.6 


8 


36.4 


2 


25.0 


13 


17.6 


u 


23.1 


Fd.D. only 


1 1 


21.2 


5 


16 1 


5 


22.7 


2 


25.0 


16 


21.6 


7 


i 7.9 


Both 


36 


69.2 


19 


61.3 


1 


40.9 


3 


37.5 


45 


60.8 


22 


56.4 


Other 

Total 


5 2 


100.0 


31 


100.0 


22 


1 00.0 


1 

8 


12.5 

100.0 


74 


100.0 


1 

39 


2.6 

100.0 



13 



r 
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TAHI.i: 7 

ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY I OR l)<)( IORAI 
PROGRAMS IN EDUCATION 1965 -(>9 



Old Institutions New Institutions All Institutions 'Iota! 

Degree Coll, of Grad Dual Other Coll, of Grad Dual Other Coll, of Grad Dual Other Programs 
Program Ed. School I'd School . I d School Old New All 

No. r i No. r t No. V? No. V No. r i No. G No. ' No. '• No. ‘ • No. G No. No. G 



Ph.I). 6 9.0 35 52.2 25 37.3 l a 1.5 1 2 54.5 

Ed.D. 18 25.4 27 38.0 24 33.8 2 b 2.8 1 5.3 7 36.8 

Other** 1 100.0 



aSocial Scierce Division 
bGraduate School of Y ducat ion 
cSpccial Committee 
dD.P.f. 



Of the 80 PhD. programs, six or 6.7 percent, 'were under 
tiie control of the College of Education: 47 or 52.8 percent, 
were under the control of the Graduate College: and 34. or 
38.2 percent, were administered by dual arrangement. The 
90 Ed.D. programs were distributed in the following man- 
ner. Nineteen or 21.1 percent ot these programs were under 
the control of the College of Education: 34 or 37.8 percent 
feli under the jurisdiction of the Graduate College: while 
dual control operated for 35 or 38.9 percent of Ed.D. 
programs. 

Although similar distributions of administrative control 
were noted in the Old Institutions and„the New Institu- 
tions. one difference did emerge. Slightly more PhD. pro- 
grams were administered by dual arrangement at the Old 
Institutions, while the edge was in favor of the New Institu- 
tions and Total Institutions in the case of the Ed.D. pro- 
grams operating under this means of administrative control. 

v 

hour respondents did not categorize their administrative 
control under any of the above three headings. These iden- 
tified the Social Science Division. 4 * the Graduate School of 
Education. 5 and a Special Committee^ as the unit respon- 
sible for administering programs. 

Data were not available on administrative arrangements 
for those institutions that did not return questionnaires. 
Consequently no analysis was possible for the Total Group. 



9 40.9 1 c 4.6 <> 6.7 47 52.8 34 38.2 2.2.3 67 22 89 

11 57.9 19 21.1 34 37.8 35 38.9 2 2.2 71 19 90 

1 100.0 



Faculty Personnel - Total Institution 

In 95 of the participating institutions, the median size of 
full-time faculty in all departments was 835 members - 18 
institutions did not furnish data for this analysis. Nearly 
two-fifths of the institutions had total faculties of less than 
700 members. The smallest institution employed 41 full- 
time faculty members, while the largest institution among 
the respondents had 2.928. Just under one tenth or 9 insti- 
tutions employed more than 2000 faculty members on a 
full-time basis. These figures pointed to but one dimension 
of the diverse nature of the group of institutions that 
offered the. doctorate in Education. This information is 
given in Table 8. 

Full Time Education Faculty 

One hundred and tit ree of the participating institutions 
responded to the question pertaining to the number of full- 
time faculty members that were in the Education unit. A 
total number of 8,904 was reported. Mere again the wide 
diversity among institutions was confirmed, the smallest 
institution reporting four full-time Education faculty mem- 
bers and the largest 320 members. The median was 68.7. 
The largest number of full-time Education faculty within 
any university in the participating group was leported by 
New York University which was also the third highest pro- 
ducer of doctoral degrees during the study period. 



/ 



■U’n iversiiy of Chicago. 

^Rutgers University. and University of Pennsylvania. 
^University of Delaware. 
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TABLES 



SIZE OF FULL-TIME FACULTY 
IN ENTIRE INSTITUTION 3 


Full-time Faculty 


Number of Institutions 


Percent 


0-99 




3 


3.1 


100-299 




n 


7.4 


300-499 




15 


15.9 


500-699 




13 


13.9 


700-899 




14 


14.7 


900-1099 




34 


14.7 


1 1 00- 1 299 




8 


8.4 


1.300-1499 




7 


7.4 


1500- 1699 




4 


4.2 


1700- 1899 




1 


1.0 


1900-2099 




2 


2.1 


2100-2299 




1 


1.0 


2300-2499 




1 


1.0 


2500-2699 




2 


2.1 


2700-2899 




0 


2.1 


2900-3099 




1 


1.0 


Total 




95 


100.0 



Total Full-time Faculty 90,400 

Mean 891 Full-time Faculty 

Range 41-2928 Full-time Faculty 



a Does not include laboratory-school personnel. Eighteen 
institutions did not furnish this information. 



The relationship between size of full-time Education 
faculty and production was by no means as straightforward 
as suggested in the case of New York University. A rank- 
order correlation of 0.43 existed between the two variables 
among the Participating Group. This was certainly not 
a perfect relationship although it was significant at the .01 
level. However, it did imply that some institutions with a 
smaller faculty were producing some of the larger groups of 
doctoral graduates and vice versa. This obviously meant 
that in certain institutions faculty members were required 
to carry heavier graduate instructional loads than in others. 
It would be wrong to assume, however, that an ideal 
faculty-student ratio has been established and that a partic- 
ular load has been designated as ideal. Too many other 
variables impinge upon the teaching-learning experiences 
for a definitive statement to be made upon this matter. As 
indicated in Table 9, more than one-half of the responding 



institutions had fewer than 74 full-time faculty members, 
whereas 1 1 institutions had in excess of 195 full-time fac- 
ulty members in the Education unit. 

It was estimated that in 1966-67, 73.6 percent of total 
full-time faculty in Education units had earned their doc- 
torates. This figure was arrived at by means of a survey of 
97 institutions offering the doctorate in Education.' Infor- 
mation as to this particular feature among the remaining 27 
institutions* within the Total Group was not available. It 
would be reasonably safe to assume that the great bulk of 
graduate instruction was handled by this section of the full- 
time faculty. The degree to which part-time faculty were 
able to assist in this regard, was probably heavily deter- 
mined by the level of their academio qualifications and the 
quality of their experience. 

TABLE 9 

SIZE OF FULL-TIME FACULTY 
IN EDUCATION UNIT 3 



Full-Time Faculty 


Number of Institutions • 


Percent 


1*14 


4 


3.9 


15-29 


12 


11.7 


3044 


14 


13.6 


45-59 


13 


12.6 


60-74 


13 


12.6 


7' 89 


10 


9.7 


90-104 


7 


6.8 


105-1 19 


10 


9.7 


120-134 


4 


3.9 


1 3 5 - 1 4' * 


2 


1.9 


150-166 


1 


1.0 


165-179 


1 


1.0 


180-194 


1 


1.0 


195-209 


2 


1.9 


210-224 




1.9 


225 and Above 


7 


* 6.8 


Total 


103 


100.0 



Total Full-time education faculty 8,904 

Mean 86.4 Full-time Faculty 

Range 4-320 Full-time Faculty 

a Does not include laboratory-school personnel. Ten of 
the respondents did not provide data needed lor this 
particular analysis. 



lAr.erican Universities and Colleges 10th Edition, edited by Otis A. Singletary. American Council on Education. 
Washington, D. C. 1968. 178 pp. 
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Part-Time Education Faculty 

In addition to 8,908 full-time faculty members (exclud- 
ing laboratory-school personnel), there were 2,742 part- 
t time faculty members in the Education units in the 100 
institutions which responded to this particular inquiry. 
According to Table 10. the mean number of part-time 
faculty members in the Education unit was 27.4, with six 
institutions reporting none and one reporting as many as 
211 . 

TABLE 10 

SIZE OF PART-TIME FACULTY 
IN EDUCATION UNITa 



Part-Time Faculty 


Number of Institutions 


Percent 


0 


6 


6.0 


1-14 


42 


42.0 


15-29 


19 


19.0 


30-44 


16 


16.0 


45-59 


7 


7.0 


60-74 


5 


5.0 


75-89 


0 


0.0 


90-104 


1 


1.0 


105-1 19 


0 


0.0 


120-134 


1 


1.0 


135-149 


0 


0.0 


150-164 


0 


0.0 


165-179 


■> 


2.0 


180-194 


0 


0.0 


195-209 


0 


0.0 


210-224 


1 


1.0 


Total 


100 


100.0 



Total Part-time education faculty 2,742 

Mean 27.4 Part-time faculty 

Range 0-21 1 Part-time faculty 



^Does not include laboratory-school personnel. Thirteen 
of the respondents did not provide data needed for this 
analysis. 



It was apparent from the above breakdown that policy 
regarding part-time personnel within Education units varied 
considerably. Two-thirds of the institutions employed less 
than 29 such faculty members, whereas three universities 
had in excess of 165 faculty members on a part-time basis. 
It was not possible to gather definitive data as to the quali- 
fications of this particular group or as to their instructional 
roles. Should these faculty members have paralleled the 
trend of their counterparts in the 1956-58 AACTE study, 
when a relatively high proportion of them were following 
their own doctoral studies either at the same or another in- 
stitution, it would be reasonable to assume that these 
personnel did not engage heavily in graduate instruction 
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CHAPTER III _ 

RECENT PRODUCTION OF DOCTORAL GRADUATES IN EDUCATION 



The data in this chapter have been analyzed with regard 
to the Total Group of institutions offering the doctorate in 
Education, as well as the Participating Group, those institu- 
tions which responded to the questionnaire. As was the case 
in the 1956*58 AACTE study, wherever published sources 
were available to supplement information on production 
for non-participants, the data were used to permit as inclu- 
sive a picture as possible. One major change, however, was 
that the period under review in the Current Study was one 
of four years 1965-69 as compared witli the two- 
year period of the AACTE study. 

THE TOTAL GROUP 

Since 1958 the annual doctoral production in Education 
has maintained its upward growth which was noted at the 
time of the AACTE study. 1 Whereas in 1957-58 when 1801 
doctoral degrees in Education were conferred, the number 
had risen to 4722 in 1968-69. This represented a produc- 
tion increase of 162.2 percent for the decade. This increase 
was, however, by no means steady. From the 1801 degrees 
conferred in 1957-58, as established by the AACTE study, 
there was a definite drop in the following years until 
196 1 -62 when the previous high point was exceeded. There- 
after, and including the years of the Current Study, the 
upward growth was maintained. This information is pre- 
sented in Figure 1 . 

It is well to note that the growth in the number of 
doctoral degrees in Education conferred during the 
1958-1968 period was by no means confined to that field 
alone. Figure II, showing the percentage of doctoral pro- 
duction in all fields, 1967-68, placed Education as the most 
productive field, but the figure of 17.7 percent of doctor- 
ates in all fields T was at a slightly lower level than the 18.3 
percent recorded in 1958.- 



Production During the Study Period 

During the four-year period 1965-69, the 124 institu- 
tions in the Total Group produced 15,140 doctorates in 



Education, the median being 84. Of these, 13,694 or 90.4 
percent were produced at the Old Institutions anti 1,446 or 
9.6 percent were conferred at the New Institutions. As can 
be seen from Table 11 there was a slight but steady de- 
crease as a percent in doctoral production by the Old Insti- 
tutions as compared with the New Institutions for the 
period under review. 

TABLE 11 

DOCTORAL PRODUCTION OF TOTAL GROUP 
1965-1969 



Old Institutions New Institutions All Institutions 



Year 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


1965-66 


2878 


94.2 


177 


5.8 


3055 


100.0 


1966-67 


3145 


92.1 


270 


7.9 


3415 


100.0 


1967-68 


3533 


89.5 


415 


10.5 


3948 


100.0 


1968-69 


4138 


87.6 


584 


12.4 


4722 


1 00.0 


1965-69 * 


13694 


90.4 


1446 


9.6 


15140 


100. 0 



Viewing the type of institution involved in the doctoral 
production, it was determined that about 70 percent of the 
doctorates for the four-year period were conferred at public 
institutions, while about 30 percent were produced by 
private schools. This was maintained for each of the four 
years investigated. About 63 percent of doctorates during 
this period conferred at Old Institutions ■ were at public 
colleges, while private institutions of this group produced 
some 28 percent of the doctoral graduates. The breakdown 
at the New Institutions, on the other hand, revealed about 
seven percent at public institutions and about three percent 
at private. This information is contained in Table 12 and 
was further confirmation of the increasing influence of the 
New Institutions in doctoral production in Education. Each 
of the four years under study showed a decrease in the per- 
cent produced by both public and private institutions at the 
Old Institutions. 

Turning specifically to the 124 institutions producing 
the 15,140 doctoral graduates in Education during the 
four-year period, it was immediately apparent that not only 



Hlarold E, Moore, John H. Russel, and Donald G. Ferguson, The Doctorate in Education, Volume II The Institutions 
(Washington, D.C.: American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, I960), p. 13. 

-Moore, Russel, and Ferguson, op. cit. p. 147. 
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FIGURE 1 PRODUCTION OF DOCTORAL DEGREES IN EDUCATION. 1957-1969 



SOURCE: See Appendix 
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MGURL II PERCENTAGE Oi- DOCTORAL PRODUCTION IN ALL I ILLDS, 1967-684/ 



SOURCE: See Appendix 



-a/rhe category others includes architecture (0.02), business and commercial (1.9), fine and applied arts (2.3), foreign language and literature 
3.1), forestry' (0.4), health professions (1 . 1 ), home economics (0.3), law (0.1), library science (0.1), philosophy (1.2), not classified (1.2). 
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TABU, 12 

DOC TORAL PRODUCTION IN TOTAL CROUP BY 
TYPIOI INSTITUTION 1965-69 





Old Institutions 


\ New Institutions 


All Institutions 




Year 


Public Private 


public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Total 




No. 7 No. 7 


No t r. 


No. 7 


No. 7 


No. 7 





1965-66 


1945 


63.7 


933 


30.5 


"n 


3.7 


65 


2.i 


2057 


67.3 


998 


32.7 


3055 


1 966-67 


2174 


63.7 


971 


28.4 


1911 


5.6 


79 


2.J 


‘ * -2365 


69.3 


1050 


30.7 


3415 


1967-68 


2452 


62.1 


1081 


27.4 


298\ 


7.5 


117 


3^ 


) 2750 


69.7 


1 198 


30.3 


3948 


1968-69 


2936 


62.2 


1202 


25.4 


440 \ 


9.3 


144 


3.1 


3376 


71.5 


1346 


28.5 


4722 


1965-69 


9507 


62.8 


4187 - 


27.6 


1041 ' 


6.9 


405 


2.7 


10548 


69.7 


4592 


30.3 


15140 



was there a wide range in the actual numbers of graduates 
produced from institution to institution, but that fluctua- 
tions occurred within institutions from year to year. The 
institutions were ranked by production output over the 
four years, and their positions on the scale probably Re- 
flected the relative level of capacity of each school to turn 
out doctorate graduates in the field of professional Educa- 
tion. This information appears in Table 13. During tile 
four-year period 1965 69, the average number of doctoral 
graduates produced by the Total Group was 3 1 per year pc\ 
institution. Extremes for the period included Teachers! 
College, Columbia University, which produced 909 grad- 1 , 
uates, while one institution produced only one graduate.' 
One institution had no graduates for this period .3 

Of the 124 institutions, 51 or 40.1 percent produced 
100 graduates or more. Together these 51 institutions pro- 
duced 1 1,608 graduates or 76.7 percent of the total. 



Regional Production 

The map in Figure 111 shows the state-by-state relation- 
ship between production and the number of institutions. Of 
the 1 5 ,140 graduates from the 1 24 institutions in the Total 
Group, 2,132 or 14.1 percent were produced in the state of 
New York. Although this percent represented a significant 
decrease from the 3 1 .8 percent produced at the time of the 
AACTE study 4 New York remained the largest single state 
producer. This apparent decline should be regarded rather 
as reflecting the expansion of degree programs in other 
institutions in other states. Furthermore, seven states or 
13.7 percent failed to produce a single doctoral graduate in 
Education. These were states which had no institutions 
offering doctoral programs in this field. 5 A table showing 
degree production appears in the Appendix. 



Production by region revealed the East North Central as 
the highest producing area with an output of 22.) percent 
of the total graduates. Indiana University and Michigan 
State University contributed significantly to this total. The 
second largest region was the Middle Atlantic, which pro- 
duced 19.7 percent of the graduates. New York State with 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and New York 
Univeisity had a strong influence upon the total graduates 
produced in this region. The New England region had the 
lowest percent of graduates (4.1 percent), but this was not 
unexpected as only two of the six states in the region had 
at least one institution offering a doctoral program in Edu- 
cation. 

A feature of the regional picture was the production of 
doctoral degrees east and west of the Mississippi River. In 
the east, 60.6 percent of the degrees were produced while 
the complementary figure for the west was 39.4 percent. It 
was noted that this ratio of 3 to 2 stood up for both Old 
Institutions and New Institutions either side of the river. 

Standing alone these percents had little relative meaning, 

I but when compared with the picture prevailing at the time. 
\ of the AACTE study several shifts were to be observed. The 
\ East North Central had superseded the Middle Altantic as 
\ the largest doctorate producing region. Both the New 
■England and Pacific: regions had lost some ground on a 
tpercent basis, whereas all other regions had moved upward. 
Jt should be stressed, however, that these shifts referred 
<*>n!y to the proportion of total doctoral degrees in Educa- 
tion produced in the respective regions and noi to the 
number of graduates. In the latter case, an increase for all 
regions was recorded. The above shifts in percent reflected 
not only the New Institutions with a large number of public 
institutions in Mid America, but also the large increase in 
doctoral programs at the Old Institutions. 



^University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee had just started their program and expected their first doctorate in Education to be 
conferred in 1970 or 1971. 1 

4 Moore, Russel, and Ferguson, op. cit., p. 19. 1 

5 Alaska, Hawaii, Maine. Nevada, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 
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TABLE 13 

DOCTORAL PRODUCTION OF TOTAL GROUP BY INSTITUTIONS 

1965-69 



Institution 


1965-66 


Number of Degrees 
1^6fe-67 1967-68 


1 968-69 


Total 

1965-69 


Teachers College Columbia University 


203 


220 


246 


240 


909 


Indiana University 


134 


137 


* J 46 


173 


590 


New York University 


1 19 


1 10 


148 


153 


530 


Michigan Mate University 


101 


101 


126 


143 


471 


Colorado State Coilege 


101 


96 


136 


133 


466 


University of Wisconsin 


80 


91 


101 


103 


375 


University of Southern California 


88 


68 


92 


89 


337 


Ohio State University 


58 


73 


77 


96 


304 


University of California Berkeley 


70 


71 


66 


85 


292 


Florida State University 


56 


62 


85 - 


79 ' 


282 


University of Calilornia-Los Angeles 


57 


?9 


70 


68 


274 


University of Nebraska 


.57 


71 


69 


76 


273 


University of Minnesota 


49 


59 


50 


99 


.257 


Pennsylvania State University 


67 


.56 


62 


69 


254 


University of Illinois 


' 56 


69 . 


59 


70 


254 


University of Texas 


47 


69 


58 


58 


232 . 


Stanford University 


53 


70 


57 


47 


227 


University of Michigan 


38 


'54 


47 


84 


223 


University of Iowa 


38 


59 


50 


69 


216 


University of Oregon 


41 


45 


57 • 


73 


216 


Wayne Slate University 


43 


•43 


51 


70 


207 


Harvard University 


46 


• 46 


55 


59 


206 


Oklahoma State University 


36 


60 


54 


54 


204 


University of Missouri 


46 


35 


56 „ 


57 


194 


Boston University 


30 


50 


44 


68 


192 


University of Oklahoma 


40 


58. 


39 


54 


191 


University of Florida 


30 ' 


44 


44 


68 

X V ^ 


186 


Arizona State University 


30 


41 


52 


/ 61 


184 


University of Georgia 


37 


53 


46 


46 


182 


Syracuse University 


32 


38 


■ 42 


66 


178 


Temple University 


• 32 


39 


45 


50 


166 


University of Maryland 


25 


35 


46 


56 • 


162 


Rutgers University 


. 38 


38 


48 


31 


155 


University of Pittsburg 


35 


28 


51 


40 


154 


North Texas State University 


26 


32 


34 


/ 61 


153 


University of Alabama 


. 31 


26 


42 


( 52 


151 


University of Arkansas 


33 


29 


37 


52 


• 151 


SUNY at Buffalo 


23 


24 


30 


64 


141 


University of Utah 


16 


29 


' 42 


53 


140 


University of Kansas 


23 


28 


45 


38 


134 


University of Wyoming 


33 


* 32 


30 


36 


131 


University of Tennessee 


29 


21 


37 


42 


129 


George Peabody Teachers College 


44 


20 


31 


33 


128 


Cornell University 


19 


39 


28 


35 


121 


University of Chicago 


39 


2 2 


28 


32 


121 



0 




21 



Tabic 13 (Continued) 



15 



i' ' Number of Degrees Total 





1965*66 


1 966*67 


1967-68 


1 %8-6‘) 




{ ; ; T \ 


20 


25 


26 


49 


120 


: < ■ 1 1 1 , c n, ,t 


31 


35 


21 


33 


l 20 


M : M J 


9 


20 


31 


52 


112 


■ ■.* r-.v, . : \ i : pm s,i 


18 


24 


29 


37 


108 


: • . . * ■ • \ • •: s, -a them Miss 


4 


19 


41 


39 


103 


v * ‘ * -a e : * f n l c ; s n \ 


25 


25 


22 


29 


10 1 


A ‘ i ? : 'St.ltV 1 ■ f i 1 V 0 I V 1 t \ 


25 


20 


26 


28 


99 


i ! ‘ ! «*' : S i.lfc 1 f||\ Of slf\ 


9 


20 


20 


49 


98 


' \ \i nth I ).ikota 


21 


13 


30 


29 


93 


; : . i 'em W i -. 0 ! u‘ 1 rm 


25' 


13 


19 


34 


91 


i < * \ M 


9 


15 


21 


43 


88 


! ■ t . \ \ >! South I Jjknla 


7 


22 


27 


32 


88 




17 


14 


24 


32 


87 


• v . .er :iv t>! Nmth < amlina 


18 


17 


24 


28 


87 


A : 1 : : - »• \ < u \ n i \. e i m t > 


14 


16 


26 


28 


84 


l 1 ; , . e : i t \ >1 I ) e f i \ e i 


17 


' 27 


16 


24 


84 


I : or • :t \ i >t Mississippi 


10 


1 1 


31 


3 i 


83 


• : «\ er )t\ < if KentUL k\ 


18 


20 


24 


20 


82 


! . *•;*.!! S • >! New McVlCO 


12 


14 


1 9 


35 


80 


\ /• .;! n 1 im 0! sit\ 


18 


15 


23 


22 


78 


s i J - >hns \ m \ er sit\ 


7 


•19 


27 


24 


77 


l rns '/i Mis ('j (. olorado 


20 


17 


16 


23 


76 




16 


H 


23 


25 


75 


s: [ •■.ms l mvei slt\ 


10 


27 


17 


21 


75 


1 t .iii St.it e l ins cr sit N 


1 1 


16 


18 


26 


71 


s •■■jw.ern Illinois 1 niversity 


13 


15 


21 


21 


70 


1 MVt.'JMU ot All/OIui 


20 


19 


14 


17 


70 


l n > \ e i s 1 1 \ ■ >t 1 (onston 


11 


17 


15 


26 


69 


1 * 'i.i'un.i Stale IrmerMt y 


12 


12 


1.6 


25 


65 


} • 'rdli.ii’i; 1 nivoisit\ 


17 


16 


10 


* 20 


63 


[ mk c l ii is er sit s 


15 


12 


19 


16 


62 


i 'A .i Slate 


13 


13 


12 


24 


62 


1 i.is er sit > ut Penns\ K ama 


18 


J3. 


18 


13 


62 


1 n r* e: si t \ ot Washington 


9 


1 1 


16 


24 


60 


i fir. ent> ot Rochester 


7 


6 


13 


31 


57 


i. l.tr err .on t C \ i ad School 


19 


10 


10 


ll 


50 


Kent state l nr. emits 


18 


12 


9 


JO 


49 


( »hso 1 ni\ emits 


3 


io ! 


13 


23 


49 


V» fo Virginia 1 mvemity 


8 


8 : 


14 


17 


47 


h f on ( i ’Jleye 


11 


9 . 


1 1 


15 


46 




7 


8 


18 


13 


46 


i Jrcrmi Mate 


9 


10 


13 


13 


45 


1 n:\ernim ol Idaho 


8 


5 


1 1 


21 


45 


} e\ ' W orr.an s l 'niversity 


5 


5 : 


4 


30 


44 


! jv c; of \ ,)J I uisj 


7 


7 ’ 


12 


18 


44 


\ir.ers at; 1 ni versus 


6 


13 : 


13 


10 


42 


\ : ; ; » e i m * y * >t ( mcinnati 


10 


10 


13 


7 


40 


[ e : . ; rj i l im ei >jt\ 


‘ 7 


8 


6 


17 


38 


I i ; e i m f \ o t I oled. o 


5 


9 : 


14 


10 


38 


t remits or Mm;ni 


3 


8 


1 1 


15 


37 


st'Ni 1 ^ at MSarn 


7 


7 


8 


I 4 


36 







22 
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Table 13 (Confining!) 



Institution 




Number 


of Degrees 




Total 






1 >>(>(>-() 7 








Illinois Slate University 


3 


10 


i: 


10 


55 


New’ Mexico State University 


0 


1 


s 


2b 


35 


Loyola University 


7 


(> 


15 


8 


34 


Texas Tech. 


7 


4 


0 


0 


:o 


Baylor University 


5 


1 1 


/ 


5 


:s 


University of Montana 


1 


1 1 


10 




21 


Springfield College 


4 


0 


5 


8 


2b 


University of Massachusetts 




4 


10 


8 


24 


Marquette University 


1 


5 


0 


0 


:i 


University of South Carolina 


3 


■> 


4 


i : 


:i 


North Carolina State 


0 


0 


1 


|4 


:o 


U.S. International University 


0 


* 1 


1') 


0 


:o 


Yeshiva University 


4 


3 




1 1 


:u 


Washington University 


0 


4 


5 


4 


14 


University of the Pacific 


4 


3 


0 


4 


i 7 


Dropsie College 


4 


4 


4 


4 


1(> 


Montana State 


b 




3 


5 


\b 


Mississippi State 


0 


1 


7 


b 


14 


Notre Dame University 




() 


1 


4 


13 


Johns Hopkins University 


•> 




5 


3 


i: 


Indiana State 


0 


3 


3 


5 


1 1 


University of Delaware 


0 


- 


4 


4 


10 


Memphis State 


0 


0 


5 


b 


4 


Colorado State University 


0 


0 


4 


4 


8 


University of Missouri-Kansas City 


3 


1 


1 


3 


8 


Bryn Mawr College 


3 


■> 


> 


0 


7 


Miami University 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Totals 


3055 


54 1 5 


3448 


47 :: 


15140 



o 

ERIC 




1 




o 

ERIC 



24 



Note Numbers no in parenthesis indicate graduates 

Numbers in parenthesis indicate number of institutions 
granting doctoral degrees in bdtuotfon. 



As revealed in I able 14. a decrease in lire percent of 
degrees granted east of the Mississippi River and a corres- 
ponding increase in the percent west of the Mississippi was 
a distinct point of change between the AACTE study and 
the current survey. Whereas in 1056-58. the ratio in favor of 
the east stood at 2 to I it had now eased to a 4 to 2 margin. 
Nevertheless, the earlier schools still dominated in doctoral 
production in 1 ducation. 

I AM 1 14 

A COMPARISON 01 REGIONAL DOCIOKAI. 

PRODUCTION IN TUI I ( >5fa-5S AACTE STUDY AND 
IN Till CURRENT STUDY 



Region 


A ACTE Study 


('u r rent Study 




Percent a 


Percent 



New England 


5 0 


4.1 


Middle Atlantic 


30.1 


10.7 


East North Central 


18.8 


22 1 


West North Central 


8.4 


0.4 


South Atlantic 


4.5 


0.7 


Last South Central 


4.2 


5.1 


West South Central 


5.0 


0.2 


Mountain 


5.1 


0 o 


Pacific 


12 0 


10.8 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


East of the 






Mississippi River 


08.0 


oO.o 


West of the 






Mississippi River 


31.1 


30 4 


Total 


1 00.0 


100.0 


a \'oi. : r i:. 







THE PARTICIPATING GROUP 
DOCTORAL PRODUCTION 

During the four-year period, the 1 15 institutions pro- 
duced a total of 14.250 doctorates in Education. Of these. 
13.085 or Oj .8 percent were produced by the Old Institu- 
tions. and 1 .171 or 8.2 percent were produced by the Ncv\ 
Institutions. A particularly significant trend during this 
period was the steady advance in the percent of doctorates 
produced by the New” Institutions each year, thereby 
demonstrating their increasing influence This information 
was presented in Table 1 5 

I A lit I 15 

IXX'TOKAI PRODt ( ' 1 ION ()1 PAR 1 K ’IP A I INC » 
GROUP. 1965-1 969 



Old Institutions New Institutions AH Institutions 



Year 


No. 




No. 




No. 




I 965-66 


2759 


95 3 


137 


4.7 


2896 


100.0 


1966-67 


3023 


93.4 


215 


6.6 


3238 


100.0 


1967-68 


3412 


90.9 


341 


9.1 


3753 


ion o 


1968-69 


3891 


89 1 


478 


10.9 


4369 


100 0 


1965-69 


1 3085 


91.8 


1171 


8.2 


14 256 


10U.0 



The trends noted among the Total Group with regard to 
doctoral production at the public and private institutions 
were paralleled among the Participating Group. The public 
institutions produced about 70 percent of the doctorates 
conferred while the private share was about 30 percent. 
Again it was confirmed that the influence of the Old Insti- 
tutions on doctoral production was lessening and this 
applied to both public and private institutions. Within the 
New Institutions, public institutions out scored private insti- 
tutions in doctoral production aMhe ratio of 5 to 2 where- 
as at the Old Institutions the respective proportions stood 
close to a 2 to 1 margin. Table lo indicates this informa- 
tion. 
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I XK I OR A I PRODl ( HON BY I YPI 01 INS 1 1111 ION. 
PAR I K'lPA IING GROUP 1965-69 



Old Institutions New Institutions All Institutions 

Year Public Private Public Private Public Private Iota! 





No. 




No. 




No. 




No. 




No. 




No. 






1965-66 


1825 


6 3.0 


9 34 


31.6 


101 


3.5 


36 


1.2 


1926 


66.5 


970 


tt 5 


:k9<, 


1966-67 


2(144 


63.1 


979 


30 2 


167 


5.2 


48 


1.5 


221 1 


68 3 


1027 


31 7 


> 2 3 8 


1967-68 


2 3 29 


62.1 


1083 


28.9 


268 


7.1 


73 


1.9 


2 597 


69 2 


1156 


3(1 h 


*7S3 


1968-69 


2688 


61 5 


i 203 


27 5 


383 


8.8 


95 


-> s 


3071 


70.3 


1298 


20 7 


4 '69 


1965-69 


8886 


62 3 


4 199 


29.4 


919 


6.5 


252 


1.8 


9805 


68.8 


445 1 


31 2 


i i:s(, 



! { > 



During the study period the participating insti- 

tutioru produced more 1 d.I) degrees than Pli.l). There 
v\ere ^ .4 r»‘> Phi) s or T8 4 percent, and s.“ 7 <> | 1 d D.N or 
Ol 4 percent. Tins represented a ratio of about 5 to V I nch 
year the numhei ot \ d.I) degrees conferred exceeded the 
Ph D., hut it was noted that the latter had made a percept- 
i hit advance m *he percent of doctoral degrees in hducation 
awarded. Table 17 also confirmed the increasing role ol the 
New Institutions in degree output for both tre I d 1). and 
the Ph I) degree 

Production by Degrees Grunted 

Ol the I IT institutions. 4'> or 4T 4 percent produced 
100 ot more graduates during the tour \ear period To- 
get her these institutions produced 11.17^ or 7 8 4 percent 
of the total 1 4,25o graduates 

As shown in 1 able IS, the I IT participating institutions 
were ranked on the basis ot total doctmates produced for 
the loin \ ear period l‘h>5m ( f lijd there been a ranking 
tor each ot the lout years, there would have been fluctua- 
tions in the relative ranking positions hum >ejr to ycai 
Another facet ol the table was the breakdown b\ degree 
type for each institution. Had lanking been made in terms 
of degiee type, a number of major shifts in ordering would 
ho immediately evident. For example, if the Pd. I), degrees 
were ranked, T eachers College. C olumbia UnivetsiH . would 
still be the largest producer with 8.4 percent of the total 
1 d.I). degrees (Teachers C ollege. C olumbia University. pro- 
duced 0.4 percent of the total degrees) If the Ph 1). degrees 
were ranked, however, the largest produces would he New 
York University w ith 7.0 percent ot the total 



Production 'by Areas of Concentration 

Whereas 50 areas of concern ration were listed in the 
AAC T I study, these were condensed to TO for use in the 
C urrent Study. Included in the questionnaire was a grid on 
which the respondents were asked to indicate the number 
of Ph.D.'s «nd the number of I'd. D/s conferred in each of 
the four years under investigation for u?ch of the areas of 
concentration offered at the institution. Although. this item 
specifically inquired about the two degrees, those institu- 
tions which offered other degrees such as Springfield 
College, indicated the areas to which their degrees applied. 

Two of the participating institutions did not respond to 
this item in the questionnaire hut they did report total 
doctorates conferred.^ Although these institutions did 
confer 137 doctorates duiing the period 10o5-(>0. this 
amounted to less than one percent of the 14,25b graduates 
produced by the Participating Group. Thus, the total 
picture was not appreciably affected. As determined from 
data of doctorates conferred by areas of concentration, 
there was a total of 14J40. When this was compared with 
14,250 doctorates conferred by the Participating Group, a 
difference of I 16 was noted t his amounted to an approx- 
imate diftcrcncc of about 0.81 percent. There were a 
number of discrepancies noted between the total degrees 
conferred by an institution and the number claimed by 
individual degrees within given areas of concentration. In 
several instances, the differences were extremely slight, 
being of the order of only one or two. In a few' institutions, 
however, the discrepancy was so great that a simple expla- 
nation was not possible. These differences moved in both 
directions In some cases, the institutional totals from the 
gild of areas of concentration were larger; while in other 
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DiK JOKM PRODUCT ION Ol PAR I KIP A 1 1 NG GROl P. 
HY Dl OKI f n PI 1965-69 







Old Institutions 




New Institutions 




All Institutions 




Year 


No. 


No. • No. 


No. 


• No. ‘7 No. ■ 


No. 


No. ‘7 No. r « 


Total 't 




Ph I) 


1 d.I). Other 


Ph.l). 


1 d.I). Other 


Phi). 


I d.I). Other 


Deg. 



1965-66 


466 


3 3.4 


1743 


61.9 


56 


! .9 


77 


2.7 


4 


0.1 


1022 


35.3 


1870 


64.6 


4 


0 T 


2896 


100.0 


1466-67 


1154 


35.8 


1864 


57.5 


78 


2.4 


128 


4.0 


9 


0.3 


1237 


T 8.2 


1992 


61.5 


9 


0.3 


3238 


100.0 


1467*68 


1 2 ° 3 


34 4 


21 19 


56.5 


130 


3 5 


206 


5.5 


5 


0.1 


1423 


37.9 


2325 


62.0 


5 


0.1 


375 3 


100.0 


1968-69 


1640 


37.5 


2251 . 


51.5 


147 


3.4 


323 


7.4 


8 


0.2 


17 K 7 


40.9 


2574 


58.9 


8 


0.2 


4369 


100,0 


1465-64 


5058 


35 .5 


8027 


56.3 


41 1 


2.9 


7 34 


5.1 


26 


( 1.2 


5469 


38.4 


8761 


61 4 


26 


0.2 


14256 


100.0 
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Table IS (Continued) 
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cases, the total of degrees conferred, as reported in Table 
]8, were larger The information pertaining to areas of con- 
centration was based upon the actual responses on the 
questionnaire. In any event, it was concluded that an 
analysis of the data on doctorates conferred by area of 
concentration would give a relatively accurate picture of 
this facet of doctoral production in Education. 

Table 19 shows the degree production for each of tl*° 30 
areas of concentration for each year of the C urrent Study 
and for the four-year period 1965-69 Output by each de- 
gree t\ pe was given and this included a breakdown for the 
Old Institutions and the New Institutions, as well as for All 
institutions 

Among the 30 areas of concentration reported, school 
administration ranked first with 3.095 or 21.0 percent of 
the graduates. Counseling and guidance ranked second with 
I.()]7 giaduates or I 1.3 percent, and third place was educa- 
tional psychology with 1.510 graduates or 10.0 percent. 
Each of the above figures referred to doctoral production 
by all participating institutions by' area of concentration for 
the four-year period 1005-60. 

Of the 30 areas listed, more Ph.l). degrees were awarded 
in eight fields and more Hd.D. degrees were granted in the 
remaining 22 fields. It should be noted, however, that no 
distinct differentiation as to subject matter was established 
as pointing to differences between the two degrees. In fact, 
both degrees were conferred in all 30 areas of concentra- 
tion. The Current Study supported the view that there 
appeared to be no ge eral practice of reserving certain areas 
for one degree. The purposes and functions of the two 
degrees were perceived as being similar in nature. 

As shown in Table 20, school administration was not 
only the area in which the largest number of degrees was 
conferred, but it was the area of concentration offered by 
most institutions. Sixty institutions offered the Ph D. de- 
gree in this area while the number of Hd.I). programs fir 
this concentration was 81. Fifty-six institutions ottered the 
Ph D. in counseling and guidance, the number for Hd.D. 
programs in this area of concentration being 64. Ph D. de- 
grees in educational psychology were offered by 55 institu- 
tions while Hd.D. programs for this concentration stood at 
43. Not included in this table was the Doctor of Physical 
education degree awarded h y Springfield College. Massa- 
chusetts. Twenty-six doctorates were awarded in this area 
during the period of the Current Study. 

Summary 

The Total Group in the C urrent Study was composed of 
1 24 institutions of which 89 were in the AACTH Study and 
35 who had started their doctoral programs in Education 
since then. In addition. S4 were publicly controlled and 40 



were privately controlled. 

The Total Group produced 15.140 doctorates in the 
four-year period 1965-69. Of this number. 13.694 were 
produced by the Old Institutions and 1,446 by the New- 
Institutions In addition, 10.548 u'crc produced by public- 
institutions and 4.592 by private institutions. 

Of the 124 institutions in the Total Group. 113 re- 
sponded to the questionnaire. Of the I 13 institutions in the 
Participating Group, 83 were in the AACTI Study and 30 
were New' Institutions. There were 74 public and 39 private 
institutions in the Participating Group. 

The Participating Group produced 14.256 doctorates in 
the period 1965-69. Of this number, 13,085 were produced 
by the Old Institutions and IJ7I by the New Institutions. 
In addition, 9.805 were pioduced by public institutions and 
4.357 by private institutions. Finally, there w'ere 5,469 
Ph D degrees conferred and 8.761 Hd.I). conferred. There 
were 26 doctorates of a different type conferred. 

There were 89 Ph.l). and 90 Hd.D. programs at 1 12 of 
the 1 1 3 institutions in the Participating Group. One institu- 
tion had a different type of degree program. 

Most of the Ph.l). programs (47) were controlled by the 
Graduate School, with dual control and College of Educa- 
tion control following in that order. Most of the Hd.D 
programs (35) were under dual control, with control by ti e 
Graduate School and College of Education following in that 
order. 

Of the 14.256 graduates from the 1 1 3 institutions in the 
Participating Group, the largest number was produced in 
the state of New- York. The largest number of graduates was 
produced in the Hast North Central region, and more de- 
grees were produced east of the Mississippi River than west 
by a ratio of about 3 to 2. 

Of the 179 Ph I), and Hd.D. programs at the 1 13 institu 
tions. 141 produced 3.095 graduates in the area of school 
administration, while 13 programs produced 56 graduates 
in the area of speech education, l ive areas produced more 
than one-half of all the graduates These areas were school 
administration, guidance and counseling, educational 
psychology, higher education, and elementary education. 

While there w'as some differentiation between the Ph.l). 
and the Hd.D. with regard to the manner in which the areas 
of concentration were perceived, the data did not reveal as 
much differentiation between v o degrees as might 
have been expected from the traditional statements of pur- 
poses of the degrees. As indicated. me purposes and func- 
tion of the two degrees were apparently perceived as being 
similar in nature. 
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Table 19 (Cor tinned) 
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All Institutions 

Area of 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 - 1965-69 Pet. 

Concentration Ph.D. Ed.D. Other Total Ph.D. Ed.D. Other Total Ph.D. Ed.D. Other Total Ph.D. Ed.D. Other Total Ph.D. Ed.D. Other Total Total 
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CHAPTER IV 



:<s 



ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 



| Doctoral work is a distinct and separate entity within 

graduate education. The doctorate in the tield ot. Education 
| is no exception to this. 

| 

l his chapter . as did its counterpar t in the AACT1 study . 
deals with a group o! requirements that characterize 
doctoral admission policies and procedures. In this chapter, 
t lie term admissions is not used to refer to the establish- 
ment of candidacy; it is applied only to entrance into the 
program or adtnission to study 

i By way ol review, a few statistics should be kept in 

mind. There were 113 institutions in the Participating 
Group, of which K3 were Old Institutions and .10 were New 
Institutions. The data presented in this chapter are based 
upon the responses of this particular group. 

j> Data, relative to credit hours, are reported both in this 

chapter and throughout the study in terms of semester 
hours. Ihis choice wat, made since about 70 peuent ot the 
participating institutions used this system. 

PREVIOUS DEGREES 
} The Bachelor's Degree 

The questionnaire inquiied if admission to the doctoral 
program was contingent upon the applicant having earned a 
t bachelor's or baccalaureate degree Table 21 showed that 

I0() institutions or 93. K percent of all participating 
institutions made this requirement. Among the Old Institu- 



tions. 79 or T\2 percent required an earned bachelor's 
degree as a prerequisite for doctoral stud* in Education, 
while the percent figure lor New Institutions was nniv 
slightly lower at percent. 

On the basis of these data, only lour institutions in- 
dicated definitely that they did not require ■ vh a pre- 
requisite for admission purposes. Three institute did not 
respond to the question. 



The Master's Degree 

Requirements were less stringent regarding the necessity 
lor an applicant to have earned a master's degree as a 
prerequisite for admission to the doctoral program. Specif- 
ically, 40 institutions or .15.4 percent of the Participating 
Group, required a master's degree. -while (>5 or 57 5 percent 
had no such requirement. Two institutions indicated de- 
partmental variations as to this requirement, while six of 
the respondents gave no answei to this question As shown 
in Table 2 1 . among the Old Institutions, 20 or 3 1 3 percent 
indicated that they did require a master's degree The New 
Institutions, however, revealed a higher percent (40. d) in 
favor ot this requirement Presumably at those institutions 
where the applicant's admission to the doctoral program 
was not contingent upon having earned the master's degree, 
equivalency in terms of credit hours was all that was neces- 
sary for entrance purposes Some programs in higher educa- 
tion indicated a preference for a master's degree in a 
subject -mat ter area 
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PREVIOUS GRADE POINT AVERAGES 



1 he quoMn mnuiie iiuju n cd if admission to the doctoral 
program was contingent upon the applicant's grade-point 
average, both at the undergraduate and graduate levels 

Undergraduate Grade Average 

As induated in 1 able 22. 0 ? oi 5^.3 percent ot partici- 
pating institutions utilized the grade-point average, based 
on under graduate work, as an admissions requirement. A 
similar percent, ol.5 percent, ot the Old Institutions had 
this requirement, v.lule only 53.3 percent of the New Insti- 
tutions so reported, I bus. it would appear that the New 
Institutions did not hold to this requirement as stringently 
as did the Old Institutions 

App aiently gieatei emphasis was placed upon the grade- 
point average based on work beyond the baccaulaureate 
degree for doctoral admissions. Table 22 showed that 70 
institutions, or 6 l f0 percent of the Participating Group, 
made use of this criterion for admission purposes. A very 
similar picture was seen tor both the Old and the New 
Institutions, their respective percent figures being 68.7 and 
7 3.3. The University ot Wisconsin indicated that the re- 
quirement varied with the department. It should be noted, 
however, that 32 institutions reported that no specific 
grade-point average was required for doctoial admission. 
Since no specific grade-point average was indicated, it was 
assumed that a more informal gauge of previous academic 
success was utilized . 

Onl\ one imtitution did not respond to this question. 

Letters of Recommendation 

On the basis of responses to the questionnaire. Table 23 
si. owed that 90 oi 85.0 percent of the pai ticipating institu- 



tions required at leaM one letter ot recommendation for 
admission. Approximately the same percent. 81 o. of the 
Old Institutions had such a icquuement . while a largei per- 
cent. () 3 4. of the New Institutions did 

It was noted that 10. or 8.8 percent of the institutions, 
indicated that this requirement varied with the department. 
I his apparently pointed to individual departments setting 
up their own criteria for evaluating statements on in appli- 
cant's previous work and professional experience. In 
addition, it was interesting to lecoid that six institutions 
had no letter of recommendation criteiion as part of the 
admission process to the doctoral program. 

I A HI I 23 

U m RS OI R! COMM! NDAIION 
R! OCIRI I) I OR ADMISSION 



Old Institutions New Institutions All Institutions 



Response 


No. 


^7 


No. 




No. 


r ; 


Yes 


68 


81.9 


28 


93.4 


96 


85.0 


No 


5 


6. 1 


1 


3.3 


6 


5.3 


Varies 


9 


10.8 


1 


3.3 


10 


8.8 


No Response 
1 otal 


1 

83 


1.2 
1 00.0 


30 


100.0 


1 

113 


0.9 

100.0 



TEACHING CERTIFICATES 



Responses to the questionnaire indicated that about 43 
percent of all programs did not requiie a teaching certifi- 
cate tor admission . 1 The data presented in Table 24 also 
indicated a marked variation between Kd.D. and Ph D. pro- 
grams. 

Slightly less than one-half of participating institutions 
did not have this requirement for the Ph.D. I'heie was 
almost an identical pattern revealed within the Old Institu- 
tions. while 45.5 percent of New' Institutions did not have 
this requirement. 
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— ■ „ UN UUL>^T01Ni^\ LlC\C4 , 

Grade Point Old Institutions New Institutions 

Average \ es No Varies ' « No Response N Yes No 1 Varies No Response 

Cndergraduate 51 ft 1.5 31 37.3 11 2 16 53.3 14 46.7 

Graduate 57 68.7 24 28.4 1 1.2 1 1.2 22 73.3 8 26.7 

All Institutions Total 

Yes No Varies ‘7 No Response '7 Institutions 



67 59.3 45 39 8 1 0.4 1 13 

79 69.9 3 2 28.3 1 0.9 1 0.9 113 



•This includes Springfield College with the D. P. 1 . Program 
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I! AHUM, < I KIN l( A II K I 01 IK! I) I OK ADMISSION 



Requirement 


pii.i). 


Old 1 nMitutKim 
I d IJ. 




MM D 


Nou Institutions 

I d D. 




I’ll 1) 


All Institutions 
* 1 d [). 




Certifuate Required 


4 


6 0 


14 


20.3 


3 


1 1 6 


6 


28 6 


7 


7 q 


20 




Cert Mu ate Not Required 


3 3 


jq 2 


28 


40 6 


10 


4 5 5 


4 


»q.o 


4 3 


48 3 




35 6 


Varies 


;h 


41 K 


26 


37.7 


q 


4 0 q 


q 


42 q 


37 


4 1 6 




38 9 


No Response 




3 0 


1 


I 4 








q s 




-> -> 


\ 


3 3 


Iota! 


6 7 


100 0 




1(10 0 




100 0 


21 


100 0 


8q 


100 (1 


qo 


10(1 0 



In general, more I d. I) than Ph.I). progiams requned a 
teaching ceitificate loi admission. On the othei hand, ap- 
proximately two-fifths of both PhD. and I d. I). piograms 
left tins icquirenient to the discretion of the depaitment. 
Ports peicent of the Pli.I). programs at all participating 
institutions indicated that this requirement varied, with a 
similar percent noted foi both the Old Institutions and the 
New Institutions. Slightly less than 40 percent of the Pd. I). 
programs at All Institutions indicated that this requirement 
varied, with a similar percent noted for the Old Institutions. 
At the New Institutions, howcvei, 42.0 percent of Ed.D. 
piogiams indicated that this requnement was at depart- 
mental discretion. 



TEACHING EXPERIENCE 



Closely related to the requirement for a teaching certifi- 
cate were policies regarding teaching experience as part of 
the admission process. Responses to this particular item on 
the questionnaire revealed that all doctoral programs were 
about equally divided between requiring and not requiring 
teaching experience for admission to the doctoral program. 
There was less variation between Pli.I). and Ed.D. programs 
than had been the case when the teaching certificate had 
been utilized as one of the criteria in admission require- 
ments. 

As indicated in Table 25, more than twice the number of 
Ph D. piograms at AH Institutions did not lequire teaching 



expenence as an integral part ol the admission piocess as 
did requite this criterion. At the Old Institutions this ratio 
stood at more than 3 to 1 against such a icquircment. On 
the other hand, at t fie New Institutions, moie Ph.l). pio- 
giams requned teaching experience lor admission to doc- 
toral programs than did not. 

A greater number of All Institutions lequired teaching 
expenence for Pd. I), programs by a ratio of about 3 to 2. 
In the case of the Old Institutions somewhat more Ed.D. 
programs maintained this icquirement than did not. The 
difference, however, was more marked in the case of the 
New Institutions, where Ed.D. programs requiring teaching 
experience as part of the admission process, outscorcd 
those not having such a requirement by a ratio of 3 to 1 

About two-fifths of all Ph.l). and Pd.D. programs left 
this requirement to the discretion of the individual depait- 
ment . This proportion held true lor Old Institutions, New 
Institutions, and All Institutions. Close to one-tenth of the 
Participating Group did not respond to this question. 

Table 26 gave a profile of the yeais of teaching experi- 
ence required for all Ph D. and Ed.D, programs at All Insti- 
tutions, as well as at both the Old Institutions and the New 
Institutions. Although it was noted that from tw'o to three 
years ol teaching experience was the usual requirement, 
considerably more instances of variation by department or 
of no fixed requirement were recorded Little deviation 
from this pattern was apparent whet he i All, Old or New 
Institutions were being examined. 



TABLE 25 



TEACHING EXPERIENCE REQl'IREI) P'OR ADMISSION 



Requirement 


PhD, 


Old Institutions 
<7 Ed.D. 


7 


Ph.l). 


New Institutions 
Ed.D. 


( ■ 
c 


pii.D. 


All Institutions 
c Ed.D. 


r 


Experience Required 


7 


10.4 


20 


28.6 


7 


31.8 


6 


45.0 


14 


15.7 


24 


32.2 


Experience Not Required 


h 


37.3 


15 


21.4 


4 


18.2 


3 


15.0 


24 


32.0 


'S 


20.0 


Varies 


28 


4 1.8 


27 


38.6 


10 


45.5 


7 


35.0 


38 


42.7 


34 


37.8 


No Response 


1 


10.4 


8 


1 1.4 


1 


4.5 


1 


5.0 


8 


4.0 


4 


10.0 


Total 


67 


100.0 


70 


100.0 


~> -> 


100.0 


20 


100.0 


84 


100.0 


40 


100.0 



n 






I ABM 2o 



U 



TT.ARSOi 11 A( H!N(, l MM RIl N( ! KI(JURM) 





Old Institutions 


New Institutions 


All Institutions 


Year, 


NT ot Prog. 


Percent 


NT . of Prog. 


Percent 


Nr. of Prog. 


Perce rv 


None 


38 


27 t< 


/ 


17.1 


45 


25.1 


One 


1 


0 " 


0 




1 


0 6 


1 wo 


IT 


‘84 


0 


14.(> 


1 ( > 


10.0 


Three 


IT 


4.4 


0 


22.0 




I2.T 


Tour 




1 4 


0 






1.1 


T ive 


U 


U.U 


1 


2.4 


1 


0.6 


Varies 


56 


40.6 


17 


41 .5 


7T 


40.8 


No Response 


15 


10.4 


1 


2.4 


16 


8 0 


Total 


1 38 


100.0 


41 


100.0 


17 ( > 


100.0 


Mean 


1 .0 Year 




1 .4 T ears 




I T Years 




Range 


0-4 T ears 




0*5 Years 




0-5 T ears 





TABU 27 

MAXIMUM Mil. BI YONJ) WHICH ADMISSION DHNII l) 



Maximum Age 


Old Institutions 
NT . ot Inst . Percent 


New Institutions 
Nr. ot Inst. Percent 


All Institutions 
Nr. of Inst. Percent 


T5 Years 


1 


1.2 






1 0.4 


40 Years 


1 


I 2 


1 


3.3 


2 1 .8 


45 Years 


6 


7.2 






6 5.3 


so T'ears 


1 


1.2 


1 


3 .3 


2 1 .8 


55 Years 












Varies 




2.4 


1 


3 .3 


3 2.6 


No Requirement 


71 


85.0 


27 


40.1 


48 86.7 


No Response 


! 


1.2 






1 0.4 


Total 


83 


100.0 


UJ 


100.0 


113 100.0 


Mean 


43.4 Years 


45.0 Years 


44.1 Yeats 


Range 


35-50 Years 


40-50 T'ears 


35-50 Years 




38 



AGE REQUIREMENT 
Stated Age Requirement 

A total of II institutions reported reliance on an absolute 
age as an admissions requirement. These institutions hail a 
maximum age beyond which admission was denied. These 
ages ringed liom 35 to 50 yeais, with the median being 4^ 
years and the mean being 44.1 years 

As shoe'll in Table 27, the nine Old Institutions with this 
icquireinei.t ranged from 35 to 50 yeais, with the median 
being 45 yeu:s and the mean being 43.0 years. The two 
New Institutions having a fixed maximum age were remark- 
ably similar in format. 

Three institutions reported that they did have a maxi- 
mum age requirement for admission, but the determinaton 
oT that age was left to the department in reviewing candi- 
dates fur admission. 

Preferred Maximum Age 

A number of institutions reported that they did not have 
a stated policy regarding a maximum age, beyond which 
admission was denied. However, they did report an in- 
formal arrangement by which students beyond a certain age 
were strongly discouraged. There, were 21 such instances 
with four institutions indicating that such a criterion varied 
within individual departments. As showm m Table 2b, 
where a composite profile for All Institutions was pre- 
sented, the preferred maximum age ranged from 35 to 55 
years, w-ith the median being 45 years and the mean being 
43,8 years. 

TABLE 28 



FREE ERRED MAXIMUM AGE I OR 
DENYING ADMISSION 



Maximum Age 


All Institutions 
Number Percent 


35 Years 


1 


0.4 


40 Years 


8 


7.1 


45 Years 


8 


7.1 


50 Years 


3 


2.6 


55 Years 


1 


0.4 


Varies 


4 


3.5 


No Requirement 


86 


76.1 


No Response 




1.8 


Total 


1 13 


100.0 


Meap 


43.8 Years 


Range 


35-55 Years 



PaiticuEu emphasis, however, should be given to the tact 
that °8 institutions oi 80.7 peicent of the Paiticipating 
Group reported no stated age icquiiement. and that so oi 
76.1 percent had no preferred age maximum as pa it of then 
admission policies 

Provisional Admission 

final deieimination as to whethei oi not an applicant is 
accepted foi a doctoial program often rests upon the policy 
of type of admission. Some institutions accept a student on 
a regular status or not at all Otheis, on the other hand, 
have established a provisional status whcieby an applicant is 
placed on a probationary status, and final acceptance is 
determined by a number of conditions which have to be 
met. These understandably vary from institution to institu- 
tion. In the Current Study. 70 institutions of the Participat- 
ing Group reported that they permitted some form of 
provisional status upon admission. This represented 61.4 
percent of All Institutions. The Old Institutions permitted 
such a status by a ratio of 2 to 1 . The New' Institutions, 
however, were equally divided over this particular facet of 
the admission process. Table 24 also pointed to the equally 
impoitant fact that 41 or 36.3 percent of All Institutions 
did not sanction a provisional admission status. Two institu- 
tions responding to the questionnaire did not answer the 
question regarding provisional admission. 

IABU 29 

PROVISIONAL ADMISSION 



Old Institutions New Institutions All Institutions 



Response 


Number 


Percent 


Numbsr 


Percent Number Percent 


Yes 


55 


66 3 


15 


jO.O 70 61.9 


No 


2(> 


31.3 


15 


50.0 41 36.3 


No Response 




2.4 




2 1.8 


Total 


83 


100.0 


30 


100.0 113 100.0 



ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 



Enhance examinations have long characterized an intro- 
duction to doctoral study in Education. All but ten of the 
1 13 institutions in the Participating Group used some type 
of enhance examination as part of the admission require- 
ments. This meant that 103, or 41.1 percent of All Institu- 
tions, used entrance examinations. Furthermore, 88.0 pei- 
cent of the Old Institutions and 100.0 percent of the New' 
Institutions utilized this form of screening applicants. Seven 
institutions reported that use of entrance examinations was 
left to the discretion of individual departments as they re- 
viewed applications for admission. As shown in Table 30, 
only one institution in the Participating Group did not 
respond to this question. 
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INIRANCI I XAMINA'I ION USED I OR ADMISSION 



Old Institutions New Institutions All Institutions 
Response Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



Yes 


7 3 


hs.r) 


30 


100.0 


103 


91 1 


No 




2 4 






■> 


1 H 


Vanes 


7 


K.4 






7 


b.2 


No Response 


1 


1.2 






1 


0 9 


i Otjl 


S3 


100.0 


30 


100 0 


1 13 


100.0 



Respondents, where applicable, were lequested to list 
which examinations were used foi entrance purposes. The 
most frequently employed examination was the Graduate 
Record Examination which was used by 93 institutions or 
*2.3 percent of all institutions in the Participating Group. 
] he same examination also headed the list for the Old Insti- 
tutions with 65 of the:--, or 78.3 percent indicating that 
they used this instrument for screening purposes. It proved 
even more popular with the New Institutions with 28 
schools or 93.3 percent reporting its use. 

As seen in Table 31, the Miller Analogies Test was the 
next most frequently employed. 61 or 54.0 percent of insti- 
tutions in the Participating Group reporting its use. The 
same trend held true tor the Old Institutions with 55.4 per- 
cent, and the New Institutions with 50.0 percent. 

Apart from locally constructed tests, which were re- 
ported by ten of the institutions, there were a number of 



different entrance examinations used. Most of these were 
used at only one institution, in a number of cases, these 
other tests were used in conjunction with either the Grad- 
uate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test or 
both. 

Three models of usage were noted in the case of the 
Graduate Record Examination. Some requiied the apti- 
tude section only. Some required both the aptitude and 
advanced sections. A third possibility permitted the in- 
dividual department the option of administering the 
advanced section according to its own peculiar needs. 

When both the Graduate Record Examination and the 
Miller Analogies Test were used, this often reflected the 
institutional requirement. In some cases, however, the 
Miller Analogies Test was viewed as optional within the 
department. In these cases, it was used as an additional test 
for screening, when necessary. With some institutions the 
applicant was permitted a choice of which examination to 
take. 

ADMISSION INTERVIEWS 

Table 32 showed that 39 institutions, or 34.5 percent of 
All Institutions, required a personal interview' as part of the 
admissions procedure, while 18.6 percent had no such re- 
quirement. More than >0 percent of the Old Institutions 
required a personal interview, while 46.7 percent of the 



TABLE 31 

ADMISSIONS EXAMINATIONS USED 

Old Institutions New Institutions All Institutions 

Examination Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



Graduate Record Examination 65 

Mille* Analogies Test 46 

Locally Constructed Test 7 

Cooperative English .Examination 3 

MMPI 2 

Doppelt Math Examination 4 



Watson-Glaser Test of Critical Thinking 
ATGSB 

Guilford-Zimmerman 

IRE Intelligence Scale 

National Teacher Examination 

Ohio Psychology Test 

Sequential Test of Educational Progress 

Tertnan Concept Mastery Test 

Varies 



78.3 


28 


93.3 


93 


82.3 


55.4 


15 


50.0 


61 


54.0 


8.4 


3 


10.0 


10 


8.8 


3.6 


5 


16.7 


8 


7.1 


2.4 


3 


10.0 


5 


4.4 


4.8 






4 


3.5 


1.2 


1 


3.3 


n 


1.8 


1-2 






1 


0.9 


1.2 /" 






1 


0.9 


1.2 / 


* 




1 


0 . <} 


1 .2^ 






1 


0> 


1.2, 


- 




1 


0.9 






1 


0.9 


1-2 \ 


- 


- 


1 


0.9 


2.4 


- 


- 


n 


1.8 



New liiMitutions nude such a stipulation 

I he most frequent response on the questionnaire to tins 
item was that the personal interview was not required, but 
recommended It was noted that 45.1 percent ol all the 
institutions in the Participating Group responded in this 
manner. Similar percents were indicated for both Old Insti- 
tutions and New Institutions. 

The questionnaire also requested that the respondents 
check, from a list, the persons responsible at the institution 
for conducting the admissions interview. Table 33 showed 
the list of these persons, ranked in decreasing order of the 
number of All Institutions. The chairman of the depart- 
ment or division was the most frequently used interviewer, 
closely followed by the prospective adviser and individual 
faculty members. It was worthy of note that this ordering 
was the same for both New Institutions and All Institu- 
tions, except that the departmental or divisional chairman 
ranked only third in the Old Institutions. It might be spec- 
ulated that in the longer established colleges, the division or 
department chairmen were assigned gieater administrative 
responsibilities, thereby having less time for personal intei* 
views. 



The category denoted as “Other” included four persons 
whuh were not on the list given in the questionnaire The^e 
were the Executive Seeietar\ of the Education l aculA. 
Student Committee, the Advisor tor General Onent ation. 
and the Direerot of Doctoral Studies in the area 

ADMISSIONS COUNSELING 

Closely related to the requirement loi personal inter- 
views, was the practice of making some form of admissions 
counseling available to the applicants. As indicated in Table 
34, 1 10 or 07.3 percent of all institutions in the Partieipn* 
ing Group offered admissions counseling service to appli 
cants This same high percent was reflected in the returns 
for both Old and New Institutions. 

The two principal sources for admissions counseling 
occurred within tire Education unit and the institution's 
general personnel services. More than 05 percent of All In- 
stitutions offered these services within the Education unit, a 
position virtually identical with that operating in Old Insti- 
tutions The New Institutions returned a percent of 86.7 



TABLE 32 

PERSONAL INTERVIEW LOR ADMISSION AVAILABLE! 





Old Institutions 


New Institutions 


All institutions 


Response 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 


25 


30.1 


14 


46.7 


30 


34.5 


No 


10 


22.0 


■> 


6.0 


21 


18.6 


Not Required but Recommended 


37 


44.0 


14 


46.7 


51 


45.1 


No Response 




2.4 








1.8 


Total 


83 


100.0 


30 


100 0 


113 


100.0 



PERSONS RESPONSIBLE 


tabi.i: 33 

: FOR ADMISSIONS F.NTHRVIFWINO 








Old Institutions 


New 


Institutions 


All Institutions 


Interviewer 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Department or Division Chairman 


25 


30.1 


t ■> 


73.3 


47 


41.6 


Prospective Advisor 


31 


37.3 


12 


40.0 


43 


38.1 


Individual Faculty Members 


30 


36.1 


0 


O 

b 


30 


34.5 


Faculty Committee 


24 




10 


33.3 


34 


30.1 


Dean of Education 


10 


12.0 


T 


6.7 


12 


10.6 


Admissions Officer 


7 


8.4 






7 


6.2 


Graduate Dean 


4 


4.8 


3 


10.0 


n 


6.2 


Other 


3 


3.6 


1 


3 .3 


4 


3.5 
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R esponse 


OKI Institutions 
Number Percent 


New Institutions 
Number Percent 


All Insti 
Number 


•utions 

Percent 


'res 


k: 


UK h 


ZK 


U * 4 


1 1(1 


U 7 t 


No 






1 


i i 


1 


O.U 


No Resonse 


i 


i : 


I 


y ; 




1.x 


1 otal 


y } 


lrn.n 


Kl 


1 nor) 


1 1 ' 


100 0 



loi (he piovision of this service It should he noted that tins 
counseling could and did. operate in mote than one center 
T his explains the peicents avoided in I able 35 not total- 
ling I 00.0 peicent 

SUMMARY 



It was generally standard practice to require a bachelor's 
degree for admission, 93.5 percent of All Institutions re- 
porting this requirement. On the other hand, only 35.4 
percent of 4|ie participating institutions iequired the 
master's degiee as an admission requirement. This pointed 
to the use of hour equivalency in place of the degiee itself 

Almost three-1 ilths of the institutions had admission 
contingent upon the undergraduate grade-point average, 
and 69.9 percent made graduate grade -point average a 
factor in admission. About 85 percent of the institutions 
required at least one letter of recommendation for admis- 
sion, and more than 00 percent permitted provisional 
admission . 

A teaching certificate was not required for admission in 
nearly one-half of the Ph.D programs, with the same being 
true for about 35 percent of l:d,D. programs. Approxi- 
mately two-ilfths of both Ph.D. and Hd.D. programs in- 
dicated that this requirement vaiied with the area of study 

There was no formal requirement of teaching experience 
foi admission to doctoral study, with the most frequent 



response being that this was decided at the discretion ot 
individual departments. This held true for both Ph.D and 
I d D requirements In the case <4 those institution** that 
indicated a specific number of years, the period ranged 
from 0 to * years, the median being two \ears and the 
mean being 1 .3 years. 

Although the age lactoi as a criterion lor admission was 
not strong!) emphasized with less than one tilth of the in 
solutions making a definite maximum cut-off point, some 
24 institutions expiessed a prefened maximum age bevond 
which admission was denied. When an age was stated as a 
prefened maximum, this tanged from 35 to 50 years, with 
a median of 45 years and a mean ol 43.8 years As in a 
number ol othei admission ciitena, the piefeired age maxi- 
mum was olten left to the discietion oi a given department. 

More than 0(i peicent of the institutions requited some 
type of entrance examination toi admission. I he most ire- 
quently used examinations were the Graduate Record 
Examination and the Miller Analogies Test. These examina- 
tions were on occasion adn inis* e red singly, but more often 
used in combination with une another or other screening 
instruments. In any event, ’hey dominated the entrance 
examination scene, the Graduate Record Examination 
being used by 78.1 percent of all participating institutions, 
w’hile the Millei Analogies Test was present in more than 
half of these examinations. 

There W'as no general practice about requiring a personal 
interview for admission. Nearly half of the institutions, 
however, indicated that while they did not requiie such an 
interview, they certainly recommended one. Slightly more 
than one-third of participating institutions did require a 
personal interview with a prospective doctoral student, 
while less than one-fifth had no such admission require- 
ment. The persons responsible for the interview were 
generally associated with the department most closely 
linked with the applicant's intended area of study. 

More than 97 percent of the institutions indicated (hat 
some form of admissions counseling was available to the 



TABLE 35 



SOURC E OF ADMISSIONS COUNSELING 





Old Institutions 


New' Institutions 


All Institutions 


Source 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


College or Department of Education 


82 


98.7 


26 


86. 7 


108 


95.6 


Institution's General Personnel Services 


24 


30.4 


8 


26.7 




28.3 


Graduate School 


14 


16.8 


3 


10.0 


17 


15.0 



applicant The source of tins counseling was predominantly a rd throughout Although certain wends were to be ob- 

in the college oi department of fducatmn served within given criteria t < admission purposes, there 

was wide variety among the participating institutions as to 
Cicneral admission practices were tar from being stand- the permissiveness of certain admissions prerequisites. 
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( HAPTIR V 

C URRICULAR RI QUIRIMI NTS 



This chapter deaN with the genet al requirements which 
characterize curricular policies and procedures of doctoral 
programs in l ducation. lire data analyzed in this section 
will pertain to the 113 institutions in the Participating 
Croup. Where an institution has not responded to a panic 
nlai query. this lias been noted within the relevant cate- 
gory 

Data lelative to ciedit hours has been reported in terms 
of semester hours as was the case m Chapter IV 

Credit Hour System 

Institutions were requested to indicate which credit hour 
system was operating on their respective campuses. As 
shown in Table 30, the semester system was the one pre- 
dominantly found. Seven out of every ten institutions 
employed this system and this pattern lie Id true whether it 
were All Institutions, the Old Institutions or the New Insti- 
tutions 

1 he quarter system was the next most frequently used 
credit hour system Here again a very consistent pattern 
emerged with slightly more than one -quarter of All. Old 
and New Institutions utilizing this practice 

There were three institutions which used a credit hour 
system which was somewhat different from either the 
semester or the quarter systems. One institution used a 
system that was a hybrid ot the semester and quarter sys- 
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C KM)1T HOI K SYS IT. M 



S> stem 


Old Institutions 

No. * • 


New Institutions 
No. 


All Institutions 
No. N 


Semester 


5 8 


69 9 


21 


70 0 


79 


69.9 


Quarter 


21 


25.3 


9 


30.0 


30 


26.5 


Other 


3 


3.6 






3 


2.7 


No Response 


1 


1 2 






! 


0.9 


T otal 


83 


100.0 


30 


100.0 


113 


100.0 



terns. 1 The other two institutions used a system of course 
units, one of which equated to the quarter system- and the 
other of which equated to the semester system. 3 One insti- 
tution did not respond to i his item on the questionnaire 

HOURS REQUIREMENTS 
Minimum Hours Required for Doctorate 

As shown in Table 37, all but 16, or 17.8 percent of the 
o(j i d 1) programs, had a relatively formal requirement per- 
taining to a minimum number of total hours, including the 
thesis, that doctoral students were expected to earn. 
T wenty, or 22.5 percent, of the 89 Ph.D. programs had no 
such requirement. 

T he requirement for Ed.D. programs ranged from 44 to 
MM hours with the mean being 82.2 hours and the median 
being 87 hours, l or a Ph.D. degree the range was from 42 
to Mo hours with a mean of 75.7 hours and a median of 70 
hours. 

At the Old Institutions, t he Ph.D. programs ranged from 
42 to MO hours with a mean of 74.3 hours and a median of 
72 hours. In the case of the Ed.D. programs at these institu- 
tions, the requirements ranged from 60 to 90 hours with a 
mean of 82.0 hours and a median of 84 hours. 

Basically the picture at the New' Institutions was very 
similar with regard to this particular aspect of doctoral 
study. Ph.D. requirements ranged from 60 to M6 hours, 
with a mean of 78.5 hours and a median of 80 hours. The 
mean requirement for Ed.D. programs at these institutions 
was 80.1 hours, while the median stood at 90 hours and the 
range extended from 60 to 99 hours. 

There were seven Ph.D. programs and four Ed.D. pro- 
grams where the number of hours required was left to the 
discretion of the student's committee. In general, it might 
be fairly stated that the Ph.D. programs showed a greater 
range of hours than did Ed.D. programs. On the other hand, 



1 University of Pittsburgh had three I 5-week terms per year but reported credit hours in semester hours. 
-Northwestern University used a system where one course unit equaled four quarter hours. 

-'University of Pennsylvania used a system where one course unit equaled three semester hours. 
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the Ed.D. programs required a greater number of total 
hours to earn the doctorate. It should be reiterated, how* 
ever, that one in five institutions responded that no number 
of hours was specified as a requirement. This was a differ- 
ent category of response from those placing this require- 
ment in the hands of the candidate's committee. There was 
nothing in the data to offer an explanation for this position 
but it may be surmised that a growing number of institu- 
tions are moving away from the concept of an advanced 
graduate degree being linked with a specific number of 
credit hours. Only two institutions made no response to 
this particular item. 

Minimum Hours Beyond Master s Degree Required 

Closely related to the number of hours required for the 
doctorate was the requirement of a specific number -of 
credit hours beyond the master's degree, or its equivalent, 
for the doctorate in Education to be conferred. According 
to Table 38. all but 22 or 24.7 percent of Ph.D. programs 
and 13 or 14.5 percent of Ed. D, programs, indicated that a 
minimum number of hours beyond the master's degree was 
required of students aiming at earning a doctorate. 

Among All Institutions, Ph.D. programs had require- 
ments ranging from 1 8 to 90 hours wi A h a mean of 49.4 
hours and a median of 54 hours. Requirements for Ed.D. 



programs closely paralleled this pattern with a mean of 51 .8 
hours and a median of 58 hours. The range was identical 
with that of Ph.D. programs being 1 8 to 90 hours. 

The picture was strikingly similar .both in Old Institu- 
tions and New Institutions with hour requirements for 
Ed.D. programs being slightly heavier than for Ph.D. pro- 
grams. Candidates for Ph.D. degrees at Old Institutions had 
the requirement ranging from 18 to 90 hours with a mean 
of 47,5 hours and a median of 49 hours. The latter two 
figures changed slightly upward in the case of the New 
Institutions, these being 52.7 and 60 hours respectively. A 
more significant change was that in the range of hours re- 
quired beyond the master's degree. Here a much less ex- 
treme pattern was recorded, the range being between 24 
and 66 hours. 

The Ed.D. programs revealed similar trends when Old 
and New Institutions were compared. Again both the mean 
and median hours required moved upward, this time being 
of the order of six hours. The more narrow range of hours 
was also observed but the change in the case of the Ed.D. 
programs was even more spectacular than that noted when 
the relative positions of the Ph.D. programs were examined. 
Nothing in the data suggested why these changes had occur- 
red within the New Institutions but it was refreshing evi- 
dence that slavish imitation of Old Institutions had not 
been undertaken in this particular regard. 



TABLE 37 



MINIMUM SEMESTER HOURS REQUIRED FOR DOCTORATE 



Hours 


Ph.D 


Old Institutions 
% Ed.D. 


% 


Ph.D. 


New Institutions 
% Ed.D. 


% 


Ph.D 


All Institutions 
% Ed.D* 


% 


40-44 


1 


1.5 














1 


1.1 






45-49 


1 


1.5 


- 


- 


- 


— 


- 


— 


1 


1.1 




— 


50-54 


2 


3.0 




- 


- 


- 


— 


- 


2 


2.3 






55-59 


- 


-- 


- 


- 


— 


- 


- 


- 


— 


— 


- 


- 


60-64 


1 1 


16.4 


6 


8.5 


5 


22.7 


3 


15.8 


16 


18.0 


9 


10.0 


65-69 


- 




4 


5.6 




- 


- 


- 


- 




4 


4.4 


70-74 


8 


1 1.9 


10 


14.1 


1 


4.5 


1 


5.3 


9 


10.1 


1 1 


1 2.2 


75-79 ’ 


3 


4.5 


2 


2.8 


2 


9.1 


3 


15.8 


5 


5.6 


5 


5.6 


80-84 


4 


6.0 


4 


5.6 


1 


4.6 


- 


- 


5 


5.6 


4 


4 4 


85-89 




- 


- 


- 


1 


4.6 


1 


5.3 


1 


1.1 


1 


1.1 


90 & Above 


14 


20.9 


26 


36.6 


7 


31.8 


9 


47.3 


21 


23.6 


35 


38.9 


Varies 


3 


4.5 


4 


5.6 


4 


18.2 







7 


7.9 


4 


4.5 


None Specified 


19 


28.3 


14 


19.8 


1 


4.5 


2 


10.5 


20 


22.5 


16 


17.8 


No Response 


1 


1.5 


1 


1.4 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


1.1 


1 


1.1 


Total 


67 


100.0 


71 100.0 


22 


100.0 


19 


100.0 


89 


100.0 


90 


100.0 


Mean a 

Range 


42 


74.3 
-90 Hrs. 


82.0 

60-961 


Irs. 


78.5 

60-96 Hrs. 


80.1 

60-99 Hrs. 


42 


75.7 
-96 Hrs. 


82.2 

60-99 Hrs. 



a Ba$ed on institutions that reported a specified number of hours. 
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Maximum Transferable Hours Permitted 

Graduate work taken at one institution is sometimes 
offered in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
doctorate at another institution. This has to be approved by 
the institution granting the doctorate, and there is usually a 
specified number of hours which can be transferred from 
another institution. 

As’ shown in Table 30, 21 or 23.6 percent of all Ph.D. 
programs and 1 0 or 17.8 percent of all F.d.D. programs did 
not specify a limitation on the number of transferable 
1 ours. 

I he total ranges for both degree programs were some- 
what extreme, the permitted hours for the Ph.D. programs 
being from 0 to 60 hours, while Fd.D. programs reported a 
range from 0 to (>4 hours. 

A reasonably consistent pattern emerged with the Ph.D. 
programs whether these were observed over Al! Institutions, 
Old Institutions or the New Institutions, the mean recorded 
in each of the ll »ee categories being approximately 33 
hours. There was some deviation, however, with regard to 
the tange of transferable hours permitted when the Old and 
New Institutions we.e compared. The latter'Siad an appreci- 
ably lower maximum, the greatest number permitted being 
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48 as compared with the 60 hours allowable in the case of 
Old Institutions, The median number of transferable hours, 
however, remained close to 32 hours in each of the three 
categories. Light of the participating institutions offering 
t he Ph D, program did not respond to this item on the 
questionnaire and one institution indicated that this varied 
with the department. 

lid.D. programs, although not markedly diffeient from 
Ph.D. programs with regard to this facet of the study, did 
nevertheless reveal some change. The differences were negli- 
gible when these programs were compared with Ph.D. pro- 
grams both in All Institutions and in Old Institutions, al- 
though in both cases on an average slightly more credit 
hours were permitted to be transferred in the Ld.D. pro- 
grams. The more apparent differences, however, were noted 
in the New Institutions. In these settings, the mean of trans- 
ferable hours in Ld.D. programs was 42.0 with a range from 
6 lo 63, whereas the Ph.D. programs showed a mean of 
32.2 hours with a range of 0 to 48 hours permitted to be 
transferred. It should also be noted that it was within the 
Ld.D. programs in the New Institutions that the number of 
transferable hours with a "*c«in of 42.0 hours was almost 
ten hours more on average than permitted in either de- 
gree program in any of the other categories of institutions. 



All of this indicated that lid.D. programs generally permit- 
ted more hours to be transferred than Ph.D. programs, and 
that New Institutions were permitting more transferable 
hours than were Old Institutions. It would he well to note 
that these are trends only and that great variation exists 
from institution to institution and from program to pro- 
gram. The number of hours permitted to be transferred 
must always be balanced by the residence requirements 
operating within a given institution. Therefore any prospec- 
tive candidate foT a doctoral degree in Education should 
always recognize that although a maximum number of 
transferable hour: may be quoted by an institution, hi s own 
program and the residence requirements of the "home" in- 
stitution will, in «argc measure, determine the actual 
number of hours transferred for credit purposes. 

RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 

The purpose of this section was to determine the degree 
to which institutions regarded a residence requirement as an 
integral part of the doctoral program. It was not the pur- 
pose to examine and analyze the degrees of latitude preva- 
lent at the various institutions wher' a definite period of 



TABLE ?9 



MAXIMUM TRANSFERABLE SEMESTER HOURS PERMITTED 



1 lours 


PhD. 


Old Institutions 
7, lid.D. 


• 7 


PhD. 


New Institutions 
% Ed.D. 


% 


PhD. 


All Institutions 
7, lid.D. 


7 


0-4 


1 


1.5 


1 


1.4 


1 


4.6 






*1 


2 2 


1 


1.1 


5-0 


3 


4.5 


3 


4.2 


J 


4.6 


1 


SJ 


4 


t.5 


4 


4.4 


10 14 




3.0 


1 


I,. 4’ 














1 


1.1 


15-19 




3.0 


’ 4 


5.7 


1 


4.6 






3 


3.4 


4 


4.4 


20-24 


0 


9.0 


5 


7.0 


1 


4.5 






7 


7,9 


5 


5.6 


25-29 




3.0 


1 


1.4 










*> 


2.3 


1 


1.1 


30-34 


1 1 


16.3 


1 1 


15.5 




9.1 


1 


5.3 


13 


14.6 


12 


13.3 


35*39 


4 


6 0 


5 


7.0 


1 


4.5 






c 


5,6 


5 


5.6 


40-44 


T 


3.0 


3 


4.2 




13.6 


3 


15.8 


5 


5.6 


(i 


6.7 


45-49 


5 


7.4 


X 


I 1 3 


4 


IS. 2 


(> 


3 1 .5 


q 


10.1 


14 


I * 6 


50-54 


3 


4.5 


-> 


2 8 












3 4 




-» -> 


55-59 


























(41-64 
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x 5 
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4 5 
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\ ji it 1 ' 
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1 5 
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uninterrupted enmllment was mandatory, hut rather to 
determine what proportion of the institutions, and of the 
programs within them, eonsideied this an essential facet of 
doctoral study. 

As indicated in Table 40, the overwhelming response 
both within n.e degree proems and among t he varying 
types of institutions was in favor of the residence require- 
ment. The residence requirements were difficult to cate- 
gorize, these tanging from a definite statement to a loose 
arrangement of part-time work. Where definite statements 
w'erc available, these ranged from a given period of time to 
be in residence to a specific number of hours to be accumu- 
lated in residence ora combination of both. 

T he questionnaire inquired if the conferring of tlie doc- 
torate w'as contingent upon the completion of a residence 
requirement. The responses showed that 07.8 percent of all 
Ph,D. programs and 05,6 percent of all fid. I), programs 
required the completion of some type of residence. The Old 
Institutions produced an almost identical picture and it was 
interesting to note the New' Institutions, without exception, 
had a definite residence requirement both in Ph,D. and 
fid.D, programs. 

THE TIME FACTOR 
Recommended Maximum 

Respondents \yere requested to state whether a recom- 
mended maximum time lor degree completion operated 
within their institutions and, w'here applicable, what that 
period was. Often this period is expressed as the number of 
years from the time the student is admitted to degree 
candidacy, while in some institutions this is denoted in 
terms of t he years from the firne that the student is admit- 
ted to the doctoral program 

As indicated in Table-4 1 , considerable diversity existed 
among the institutions relative to the maximum period of 



4 1 

time recommended for completion of the doctoiatc in Edu- 
cation. Time, in ibis analysis, refeiied to the numbei of 
years the student should take fiom admission to study 
through graduation, *: was not intended that this time tac- 
tor be reported in relation to admission to candidacy alone. 
Some responses (six), howevei, seemed to indicate that this 
was the criterion used, but reference to the respective cata- 
logues gave no confirmation of this. 
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MAXIMl’M TIM I* I OR 1)1 C,RM C OMPIJ TION 

Old Institutions New Institutions All Institutions 
Years No. '< No. 'V No. 

0 



0.5 














1.0 

1.5 

2.0 


3 


3.6 








2.7 


3 


3.6 






3 


2.7 


2.5 














3.0 


8 


9.6 


3 


10.0 


1 1 


9.7 


3.5 


1 


1.2 






1 


0.9 


4.0 


6 


7.2 


2 


6.7 


8 


7.1 


4.5 














5.0 


13 


15.7 


3 


10.0 . 


16 


14.1 


5.5 


- 




1 


3.3 


1 


0.9 


6.0 


4 


4.8 


5 


16.7 


9 


8.0 


6.5 


1 


1.2 


- 


.... 


1 


0.9 


7,0 


13 


1 5.7 


8 


26.7 


2 ? 


18.6 


7.5 




- 




- 




- 


8.0 


11 


13.3 


4 


13.3 


15 


13.2 


8.5 


- 


- 


- 


- 






9.0 


- 










- 


9.5 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 


10.0 


4 


4.8 


3 


10.0 


7 


6.2 


Not Specified 


10 


12.1 


1 


3.3 


11 


9.7 


No Response 


6 


7.2 




- 


6 


5.3 


Total 


83 


1 00.0 


30 


. 100.0 


113 


100.0 


Mean 3 


6.0 Yrs. 


6.4 Yrs. 


6.3 Yrs. 


Range 


1- 


10 Yrs. 


3- 


10 Yrs. 


1- 


10 Yrs. 



3 Based on ‘.nstiiutions that reported a specified number ot hours. 
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REQUIRED 10 COMPLETE RESIDENCE REQUIREMENT 



Response 
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W4 4 
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The Old Institutions revealed a profile similar to All In- 
stitutions in that the period ranged from one to ten years, 
the median for botli was six years, and the respective means 
were 6.0 and 6.3 years. The New Institutions showed a 
shorter range, from three to ten years, with a higher median 
ar.J mean, these being seven and 6.4 years respectively. 

A review of the catalogues from selected institutions in 
the study indicated that the period from the time of admis- 
sion to candidacy generally ranged from three to seven 
years. This finding, in large measure, was compatible with 
the data derived from the responding institutions. It should 
be noted, however, that ten of the Old Institutions and one 
of the New Institutions indicated that no specific time 
limitation was established for the completion of the degree. 
It appeared that these institutions were not prepared to set 
a particular figure, but rather to judge an individual's pro- 
gram upon its own merits. Six institutions, all of them 
among the Old Institutions, chose not the respond to this 
particular item on the questionnaire. 

Estimated Time for Degree Completion . 

The time taken by a student to complete his degree is 
dependent upon a great number of factors, not the least of 
which is whether he is able to undertake a program of study 
on a part-time or a full-time basis. When it is realized that 
most institutions required some form of residence require- 
ment, the part-time facet can function for only part of the 
study period. It, therefore, seemed of limited value to 
separate students into the two categories for comparison 
purposes. A combination of both part-time and full-time 
study is more likely to be the situation facing the student 
embarking upon a doctoral program in Education. As such, 
respondents were asked to estimate an average time for the 
completion of the degree, thereby taking into consideration 
the many variables which impinge upon the study period. 

As shown in Table 42. the estimated period of time for 
degree completion at All Institutions ranged from two to 
ten years, with the median being four years and the mean 
being 4.1 years. Virtually the same picture prevailed at the 
Old Institutions and the New Institutions conformed to the 
pattern . 

COURSES WITHIN THE EDUCATION UNIT 

Ilu* requirement tor the Eh I) programs ranged Horn U 
to v\ Ja'urv with the mod an being hours, and the mean 
being '2> horn 1 - I d I) program showed a requirement 
range o! U !«■ "■* hm’!' 'with me median terng ■l 1 , 1 f, 
and l he ::.ca\ Mundmr .1 “ h-.^r* Im-m the-- data it 
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IS TIMA II t) AVI R At 11 TIM! 


I OR 1)1 ( .HI i: 


COM PI. I HON 


'tears 


Old Institution, 
No n 


New Institutions 
No. 


All Institutions 
No 


0 



0.5 

1.0 



1.5 














2.0 


4 


4.8 


1 


3.3 


5 


4.4 


2.5 


5 


6.0 


1 


3.3 


6 


5.3 


3.0 


1 1 


13.3 


7 


2*3.4 


1 8 


15.9 


3.5 


■ 6 


7.2 


2 


6.7 


8 


7.1 


4.0 


18 


21.7 


6 


20.0 


24 


21.2 


4.5 


9 


10.9 


1 


3.3 


10 


8.9 


5.0 


13 


15.7 


6 


20.0 


19 


16.8 


5.S 


1 


1.2 






1 


0.9 


6.0 


3 


3.6 


2 


6.7 


5 


4.4 


6.5 


1 


1.2 






1 


0.9 


7.0 


2 


2.4 






2 


1.8 


7.5 














8.0 














8.5 














9.0 














9.5 






- 






- 


10.0 


2 


2.4 






2 


1.8 


No Response 


8 


9.6 


4 


13.3 


12 


10.6 


Total 


83 


1 00.0 


30 


100.0 


1 li 3 


100,0 


Mean 3 


4 


.2 Yrs. 


4.0 Vrs. 


4 


.1 Yrs. 


Range 


. 2-10 Vrs. 




2-6 Yrs. 


2- 


10 Yrs. 



a Bascd on institutions that reported a specified number of hours. 



was apparent that Ed.D. programs not only had a consider- 
ably wider range of required hours than the Ph.D. pro- 
grams, but also required more hours to be taken in profes- 
sional Education courses. Twenty -eight Ph.D. programs and 
18 Ed.D. programs indicated ihat the number of required 
hours varied with the individual department. Most of these 
• programs were found at the Old Institutions. This informa- 
tion is given in Table 43. 

Ph.D. programs at Old Institutions had tbs requirement 
ranging from 0 to 58 hours, with a median of 55 iumrsand 
the mean of 33.7 hours. Ed.D. programs at these institu- 
tions revealed almost identical ranges, but both the media 
and the mean for this requirement were five or more hours 
than in Ph.D. programs. 

Among the New Institutions certain shifts were ob- 
served. Ph L). programs, while recording the same median as 
that noted at lh« Old Institutions, showed a drop ot three 
hunt'* on the mean I*>: this requirement and the range had 
lessened somewhat I.d I) programs however, had moved 
their minimum requirement*, upward and ’hi* wjsrclK\ted 
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MINIMUM SEMESTER HOURS IN PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION REQUIRED 



Hours 


PhD. 


Old Institutions 
'v Ed.D. 


n 


Ph.D. 


New Institutions 
Hd.D. 


7f 


Ph.D. 


All Institutions 
% Ed.D. 


7t 


0-4 


3 


4.5 


1 


1.4 










3 


3.4 


1 


LI 


5-0 










3 


13.6 






3 


3.4 






10-14 






1 


1.4 














1 


1.1 


15-10 










1 


4.6 


1 


5.3 


I 


1.1 


1 


Li 


20-24 


3 


4.5 


3 


4.3 


1 


4 .6 


*) 


10.5 


4 


4.5 


5 


5.6 


25-20 


1 


1.5 


1 


1.4 










1 


1.1 


1 


1.1 


30-34 


5 


7.4 


8 


1 1.3 


I 


4.6 


1 


5.3 


6 


6.8 


9 


10.0 


35-30 


4 


6.0 


4 


5.7 










4 


4.5 


4 


4.4 


40-44 


4 


6.0 


6 


8.5 


2 


9.1 


2 


10.5 


6 


6.7 


8 


8.9 


45-49 


3 


4.5 


5 


7.0 


3 


13.6 


1 


5.3 


6 


6.7 


6 


6.7 


50-54 


2 


3.0 


5 


7.0 


i 


4.6 


1 


5.3 


3 


3 4 


6 


6.7 


55-50 


1 


1.5 




2.8 


- 








1 


1.1 




2 2 


60-64 








2.8 








10.5' 






4 


4.4 


65 & Over 














1 


5.3 






1 


i.i 


Varies 


12 


17.9 


14 


19.6 




9.1 


4 


21.0 


14 


15.7 


18 


20 0 


None Specified 


22 


32.8 


15 


21.1 


6 


27.1 


3 


15.7 


28 


31.5 


18 


20.0 


No Response 


7 


10.4 


4 


5.7 


2 


9.1 


1 


5.3 


9 


10.1 


5 


5.6 


Total 


67 


100.0 


71 


100.0 


22 


100.0 


19 


100.0 


89 


100.0 


90 


100.0 


Mean 3 


33.7 


39.3 


30.6 


42. 




32.8 


37.8 


Range 


0-58 


0-60 


7-54 


18-78 


0-58 


0-78 



a Based on institutions that reported a specified number of hours. 
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MINIMUM SEMESTER HOURS OUTSIDE FIELD OF EDUCATION REQUIRED 



Hours 


Ph D. 


Old Institutions 
% Ed.D. 


% 


• Ph.D. 


New Institutions 
% Ed.D. 


% 


PhD, 


All Institutions 
% Ed.D. 


% 


0-4 


4 


o.O 


6 


' 8.5 










4 


4.5 


6 


6.7 


5-9 


2 


2.9 


2 


2.8 


1 


4.6 


2 


10.5 


3 


3.4 


4 


4.4 


10-14 


5 


•7.5 


4 


5.6 


/i 


13.6 




10.5 


8 


9 0 


6 


6.7 


15-19 


4 


6.0 


7 


9.9 


3 


13.6 


“l 


10.5 


7 


7.9 


9 


10.0 


20-24 


3 


4.5 




7.1 


s 


9.1 




10.5 


5 


5.6 


7 


7.8 


23-29 


1 


1.5 


1 


1.4 






1 


5.3 


1 


LI 


-> 


T ■» 


30-34 






-> 


2.8 














-> 


■> -> 


35-39 


I 


1.5 


! 


1 4 










i 


11 


1 


1 1 


Varies 


38 


567 


38 


53.5 


9 


40 9 


8 


42 i 


47 


52.8 


46 


5 t 2 


None Specified 


6 


8.9 


3 


4 2 


3 


1 3 o 


1 


5 3 


9 


10 1 


4 


4 4 


No Response 


“N 


4 5 




2 8 


i 

i 


4 h 


I 


5 } 


4 


•4 5 


•S 


^ 


I jtal 


6" 


IOO 0 


"*1 


IOO 0 


22 


IOO 0 


|9 


IOO 0 


89 


IOO 0 


9() 


100 0 



Mean J 



Range 



-Based m 



0 Lx 

- :h.iT 
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42.0 hours respectively. While the range within lid .13. pro- 
grams remained the same as was recorded in the Old Institu- 
tions. this feature, too. had made a significant upward 
movement on the scale as compared with the Old Institu- 
tions. While one institution required as few as 18 hours in 
professional Education courses, at the other end of tlie 
scale another institution laid down 78 hours as a minimum 
figure for this requirement. No response to this line of in- 
quiry was received in the case of nine of the 84 Ph .13. 
programs, and five of the 4() lid. I), programs. 

HOURS OUTSIDE THE FIELD 

Analyses of the data in this section was largely restricted 
by having positive responses from only 24 of the v » Ph D. 
programs and only o' 7 of the 40 Ed.D. programs. Nine or 

10.1 percent of the responses from all Ph.D. programs in- 
dicated that no specified number of hours was required 
outside the field for a candidate to earn his degree. Four or 
4.4 percent of responses from all Ed.D. programs also in- 
dicated no specific requirement for this particular facet of 
doctoral stud\ r in Education. Ir addition. 47 or 52.8 per- 
cent of Ph.D. programs left the decision, as to the need for 
this requirement, to the individual department. Ed,D, pro- 
grams revealed a very similar trend with 46 or 51.2 percent 
of all such programs reporting that this requirement varied 
with the department and the student's committee. 

As shown in Table 44, the requirement for all Ph.D, 
programs ranged from 0 to 58 hours, with the median being 
15 hours and the mean being 14.1 hours. The range and the 
median for all Ed.D. programs were identical but the mean 
shifted to* 15.5 hours. At the Old Institutions, the Ph.D. 
requirement again ranged from 0 to 58 hours with the 
median standing at 14 hours and the mean at 14.4 hours. 
For the Ed.D. programs at these institutions, the range was 
the same as that for Ph.D. programs and the median, and 
mean were approximately one hour greater, standing at 16 
and 15.4 hours respectively. 

There wcie some perceptible shifts noted at the New 
institutions. The range was considerably reduced for both 
Ph.D. and Ed.D. programs. The new ranges were 8-24 hours 
for Ph D. programs and 8-25 hours for Ed.D. programs. The 
mean and median in both Ph.D. and Ed.D. programs had 
aUo moved dightlv upward from those data it would ap- 
pear tna* the New Instilubon* had modeled this particular 
requiicir. : nt veiv uuuh -.dong the nunc common practices 
prevalent at the Old Institution* Nevertheless, it must be 
again emphasized that less titan one-*' *’t »t the :*r« <«: 

either degtee m the N-w I ::st i\jm iO, d mmmm 



and eight or 42.1 percent of the Ed.D. programs in these 
institutions indicated that this particular requirement varied 
with individual departments, and often the find decision 
rested with the student's committee. 

MAJORS AND MINORS 

C losely related to the semester hour requirement for 
work to be taken both within the Education unit and out- 
side of it. were trie policies laid down by the various pro- 
grams as to what constituted major and minor areas of 
study, as well as cognate work. 

Doctoral programs in Education varied considerably in 
the requirements for majors and minors. Responses to the 
questionnaire revealed two basic patterns, which wc*-e 
utilized by the majority of the doctoral programs. First, a 
major and a minor in Education plus cognate work were 
required of students in order to earn the doctorate; and 
second, the doctorate could be earned in a number of insti- 
tutions without formal requirements as to major and/or 
minor fields. In addition, data on other possible combina- 
tions were obtained and analyzed. 

As indicated in Table 45, 47 or 5 2.8 percent of all Ph.D. 
programs and 40 and 44.5 percent of all Ed.D. programs 
had a set requirement of a major and a minor in Education 
plus cognate work in order to earn the doctorate. The 
picture in the Old Institutions ebseiy resembled that of the 
All Institutions with regard to this requirement. In the New' 
Institutions, however, it was interesting to note that the 
Ph.D. programs gave much greater stress to this particular 
requirement, 65.8 percent reporting that this practice was 
adhered to in their institutions. On -he other hand, there 
was a slight falling-off in this regard among the Ed.D. pro- 
grams operating in the New Institutions with a shade over 
two-fifths of the programs utilizing this practice. As in- 
dicated above, the second most common response to the 
nature of this requirement was that of no major or minor. 
Ten programs or 1 1 .2 percent of all Ph.D. programs and I 2 
or 15.5 percent of all Ed.D. programs reported no formal 
requirements as to majors and minors. 

The remaining categories indicated in Table 4 5 reflected 
specific statements by certain institutions When making 
these statements, these institutions also indie .<ed that the 
choices given in the quest lomtaite were m-t applicable to 
then programs Fur tl.emnue. 5 4 percent oi a!! Ph.D pi - 
gr.irns and 5 o percent of all Fd 1). program^ vported th,n 
.mv 'uch requirement v.med with, the den- - : merit Simi' n 
r.it!e::> were noted J.n the 01 i l:iNt:n,l:oi> . .d;;!e. .it tie 
New lii'tm.t.. •••■; c higher p.uet;' o' PhD nr 
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TABU-: 45 



requirements for major and minors 







Old Institutions 


New Institutions 




A>! Institutions 




Requirement 


PhD. % 


Ed.D. % 


PhD. % 


Ed.D. 


% 


Ph.D. 


% 


Ed.D. 


% 


Major and Minor in 
Education Plus Cognate 
No Major or Minor 


33 


49.2 


32 


45.2 


* 14 63.8 


8 


41.9 


47 


52.8 


40 


44.5 


Required 


10 


1 4.9 


1 1 


15.5 


- 


1 


5.3 


10 


1 1.2 


12 


13.3 


Major and Minor in 
























Education Only 
Choice of Major & Minoi in 


4 


6.0 


11 


15.5 


3 13.7 


3 


15.8 


7 


7.9 


14 


15.6 


Ed. With or Without Cognate 
Major Plus Minor 


3 


4.5 


3 


4.2 


1 4.5 


1 


5.3 


4 


4.5 


'4 


4 4 


or Cognate 


4 


6.0 


2 


2.8 


1 4.5 


_ 




5 


5.6 


2 


■ 2.2 


Major Only 


3 


4.5 


- 


- 


1 4.5 


2 


10.5 


4 


4.5 


2 


2.2 


Major Plus 2 Minors 


1 


1.5 


- 


- 


— 


1 


5.3 


1 


1.1 


1 


1.1 


Major Plus Cognate 


1 


1.5 


1 


1.4 


1 4.5 


__ 


_ 


2 


2.3 


1 


l.i 


Major Plus 2 Cognates 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ — 


1 


5.3 





_ 


1 


1.1 


Major Plus 6 Minors 


- 


- 


* i 


1.4 


_ _ 








__ 





1 


1.1 


Varies 


2 


3.0 


4 


5.6 


1 4.5 


1 


5.3 


3 


3.4 


5 


5.6 


No Response 


6 


8.9 


6 


8.4 


— — 


1 


5.3 


6 


6.7 


7 


7.8 


Total 


67 


100.0 


71 


100.0 


22 100.0 


19 


100.0 


89 


100.0 


90 5 


00.0 
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RESTRICTION OF COURSE WORK 


















Old Institutions 


New Institutions 




AH Institutions 




Nr. Of 






Nr. of 








Nr. of 






Restriction 


Inst. 




'% 


Inst. 




% . 




Inst. 




% 


Courses for Docioral 
Students Only 
Courses for Doctoral and 




24 




28.9 


12 




40.0 




36 




31.9 


Master's Students 
Courses for Doctoral, Master’s, 




70 




84.3 


28 




93.3 




98 




86.7 


and Undergraduate Students 




23 




27.7 


1 




3.3 




24 




212 


Only Courses for 
Doctoral Students Only 
Only Courses for Doctoral 




3 




3.6 


i 




3.3 




4 




3.5 


and Master’s Students 




44 




53.0 


17 




56.8 




61 




54.0 


Only Courses for Doctoral. Master’s 
and Undergraduate Students 
('curses for Doctoral Only Plus 




8 




9.6 










8 




7 1 


Doctoral and Master's Students 
Courses for Doctoral and Master's 




1 1 




13 * 


1 




3 3 




12 




! 0.6 


Plus Doctoral. Master’s, and 
Undergraduate Student' 




c 




o 0 










r 




4 4 


( ouise*. Uu all 3 group' 




Id 




i: i 


\y) 




> 3 > 




7u 




r : 
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Some difference between the two degrees regarding 
cognate work was to be noted within this requirement 
Ph.D. programs showed a distinct tendency to stress this 
stipulation for doctoral study more than did Iid.D, pro- 
grams. This difference probably reflected the continuing 
controversy between those educators who advocated spe- 
cialization in advanced graduate study, and those who 
pressed for students to be afforded opportunities to gain 
greater “bread t IT* in their doctoral studies. It would be 
wrong to assume, however, that there was a clear-cut 
division between the Ph.D. and Iid.D. degrees with regard 
to cognate work. Both types of programs indicated both 
the presence and the absence of this requirement within 
doctoral study in Education. 

RESTRICTION OF COURSE WORK 



Courses studied to meet the requirements of the doc- 
toral program generally fall into three groups. First, there 
are specialized courses which are restricted to doctoral stu- 
dents only. Second, there are general graduate courses 
which arc open to both doctoral and master's students. 
Third, there are courses which may be taken not only by 
doctoral and master’s students but also by certain under- 
graduate studenls. usually seniors. 

The manner in which an institution structures these 
groups, or combinations of them, will in large measure will 
be dependent upon the development of the doctoral pro- 
gram. As shown in Table 46, the most common form of 
restriction was the course for doctoral and master’s stu- 
1 dents only. This was practiced in 98 of the participating ' 

institutions, which represented 86.7 percent of the group/ 
Courses for doctoral students only, were offered in 36 inst \j 
tutions or 31.9 percent of .the Participating Group. Coupes 
foi doctoral, master's and undergraduatc.students appeared 
in 24 or 2 1 .2 percent of the institutions. The above figures 
refer to All Institutions of the Participating Group in every 
instancy/ 

A very similar picture emerged with the Old Institutions 
but some perceptible shifts were noted with regard to the 
New Institutions. Although the rank order for these re- 
stricted offerings remained unchanged, a considerable 
change of emphases was noted. Only one of these institu- 
tions out of a possible 30 offered the combination of 
doctoral master’s and undergraduate students within a 
given course. Twenty -eight ot the institutions or (, 3 3 per 
cent of them used the doctoral and master’s students 
combination, while the number ot New Institutions offer- 
mv the course lor doctoral nudeutv o:il\ was 13 or 40. U 



percent of this particular group of colleges. 

Obviously institutions could offer one or more of the 
above types of course, as well as a number of possible com- 
binations of them. Unde: the distribution breakdown in 
Table 46. it was noted that more than one-half of institu- 
tions. of all three categories, offered only courses for doc- 
toral and master's students. The next most popular offering 
was for an institution to have courses available of all three 
types. That meant a doctoral student might have a choice 
of courses for doctoral students only, for doctoral and 
master’s students only, or for doctoral, master’s and under- 
graduate students. About one-fifth of All Institutions had 
such an arrangement. Whereas this was the case in 12.1 
percent of Old Institutions, it had jumped to 33.3 percent 
among the New' Institutions. If it is a final objective of 
institutions that doctoral study should be regarded as an 
entity unto itself and that courses be restricted to doctoral 
students only, this was far from apparent from the data 
obtained in this study. Only four institutions among the 
Participating Group offered courses for doctoral students 
alone to the exclusion of the other types of combinations 
of all three. 



CORE COURSES 

Another type of curricular requirement was that related 
to the course work dealing with the core or tool subjects 
that are common to doctoral programs in Education. This 
consideration did not include the foreign language require- 
/ ment. which is treated separately in the next section of this 
chapter. 

Table 47 revealed that two colleges, both Old Institu- 
tions, had no core courses. A further three, again Old Insti- 
tutions. reported that no core courses were specified, whije 
nine others (seven Old and two New) stated that they di^i 
have a group of cere courses but what those courses were 
was determined by the individual department. Where spe- 
cific courses were stated, it w'as observed that tour w'ere 
requited by more than one-half of All Institutions. These 
were, in descending otder of rank, educational tesearch. 
educational statistics, educational psychology and philos- 
ophy of education. Next in line stood history of education, 
which was requi r ed in 4o.O percent of All Institutions but 
in 53.3 perct nt of New Institutions. Although rank order of 
core courses requited temained remarkably consistent 
through ah three categories of institutions, it was worthy of 
note that a higher percent of the New ImMutrons required 
the particular course in eaJi ol the lust seven ranked 
courses 
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TABLE 4 7 

COR I- OR I OOL SUBJECTS HI Ql I KM) 



Old Institutions New Institutions All Institutions 
Nr. of Nr. of Nr. of 



Subject 


Inst 




Inst. 


r ; 


Inst. 




educational 


Research 


57 


68.7 


23 


76.7 


80 


70.8 


Educational 


Statistics 


52 


62.7 


23 


76.7 


75 


63.4 


Educational 


Psychology 


44 


53.1 


17 


56.7 


61 


54.0 


Philosophy of 


Education 


40 


4K.2 


17 


56.7 


57 


50.4 


History of 


Education 

Administration 


36 


4 3.4 


16 


53.3 


52 


46.0 


and Supervision 


18 


21.7 


8 


26.7 


26 


23.0 


Educational 


Sociology 


15 


18.1 


6 


20.0 


21 


18.6 


Guidance and 


Counseling 


13 


15.7 


4 


13.3 


17 


15.0 


Curriculum 


8 


9.6 


4 


13.3 


12 


10.6 


Foundations of 


Education 


5 


6.0 


4 


1 3.3 


9 


8.0 


Computer 


Programming 


6 


7.2 


1 


3.3 


7 


6.2 


Practicum 


1 


1.2 


1 


3.3 


2 


1.8 


Behavioral 


Sciences 


1 


1.2 






1 


0.9 


Historical 


Criticism 


1 


1.2 




- 


1 


0.9 


Humanities 


1 


1.2 






1 


0.9 


Urban Education 


1 


1.2 


- 




1 


0.9 


Varies 


7 


8.4 


2 


. 6.7 


9 


8.0 


None Specified 


3 


3.6 


- 




3 


2.7 


No Core Courses 


2 


2.4 


- 




2 


1.8 


No Response 


5 


6.0 


2 


6.7 


7 


6.2 



FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 

Closely related to the core or tool subjects required, 
considered in the previous section of this chapter, was the 
foreign language requirement. This particular feature of 
doctoral study in Education, along with possible waivers uf 
this requirement and the measuring of foreign language 
competency, will be dealt with in this section. 



the Old Institutions and the New Institutions, each record- 
ing more than HU percent against such a requirement The 
next largest group were the institutions which requiied a 
reading competency of one foreign language, which could 
be waived. This group constituted slightly less than live 
percent of all Ed.D. programs, with a similar percent noted 
for both the Old Institutions and the New Institutions. The 
remaining groups were either very small or non-existent. It 
was apparent that the foreign language requirement had 
been all but eliminated as part of an Ed.D, degree. 

Ph.I). Programs 

The most common requirement for foreign language 
competency in Ph.D. programs was that of reading compe- 
tency of two foreign languages, one of which may be 
waived. Twenty-three or 25.8 percent of All Institutions 
offering Ph.D. programs reported this policy. A similar pro- 
portion of both Old Institutions and New Institutions re- 
ported this pra Mice. Second in order, and somewhat con- 
trary to popular belief with regard to Ph.D. program re- 
quirements. were those institutions which had no language 
requirement. This was reported by more than one-fifth of 
all participating institutions, and the picture holds true for 
both Old and New Institutions. In addition to these**, 
another eight institutions indicated that although they had 
a reading competency in one foreign language as a require- 
ment, it was possible to waive tins. This meant t hat close to 
one-third of all Ph.D. programs had either no language 
quirement or indicated that such a requirement could be 
waived. 

Third in order of Ph.D. programs requiring students to 
demonstrate competency in a foreign language, were those 
institutions which reported a policy of requiring reading 
competency in one foreign language with no waiver pos- 
sible. This applied to 17 or 19.1 percent for all Ph.D. pro- 
grams with both Old and New Institutions adhering closely 
to this pattern. 

There were eight institutions, five old and three new, in 
which there was no institutional policy regarding t he 
method of meeting the foreign language requirement. The 
decision was left io the department. 



Ed.D. Programs 

As was expected, most 1 d D programs did not tequirea 
toieign language.** As shown m Table 48. 75 oi bo. 5 per- 
cent of all Ed.D programs in All Institutions had no such 
requirement. Virtually an identical picture prevailed at both 



Two features of Ph.D. programs emerged as the result of 
the analysis of these data regarding the foreign language 
requirement. First, the programs were generally traditional 
in their policies for meeting the foreign language require- 
ment: and second, and seemingly running counter to the 
previous feature, there wc.v an apparent :r.w\e to eliminate 
the foreign language requirement 



“♦Springfield College did not require a foreign language lor the D P 1 degree 

■'Some turihe: support to: thus rinding v* as evidenced m a 1 ,J 0- S sUid> b> Lnr\ A S Jm'.-Eermeigci 
( har.ge^ Made m Doctoral 1 oietgn Language Requirements Daring a Ien Year Period m Nmet> i v> .> ( inievv 
Ottering the DoOv rate :n ti.e field sY l dim/iuri “ < t :;;v * ,\ed MaOe:8 ihes- Department ■ / U.mm: i 
1 ; : : on I r: r» e ; t % 1 •. t . t y p 
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TABLi: 48 

Ml: HUNG l ORliIGN LANGUAGE RHQUIRHMKNT 



Requirement 



Old Institutions 
Ph.D. % 1-d.D. 



New Institutions 
v Hd.D. % 



Al! Institutions 
Ph.D. 7r Hd.D. 



No Language 
Requiiement 
Reading 
Competency of 
One Foreign 
Language (No 
Waiver) 

Reading 
Competency of 
One Foreign 
Language (waiver 
Possible) 

Reading 
Competency of 
Two Foreign 
Language (No 
Waiver) 

Reading 
Competency of 
Two Foreign 
Languages (One 
May Be Waived) 
Reading 
Competency of 
Two Foreign 
Languages (Both 



16 23.9 59 83.1 



12 17.9 1 1.4 



7 10.4 3 4.2 



1 1.5 



18 26.9 



5 22.7 16 84.2 



22.7 



1 4.6 1 5.3 



1 4.6 



5 22.7 



21 23.6 75 83.3 



17 19.1 



2 2.3 



23 25.8 



i.l 



8 9.0 4 4.5 



May Be Waived) 


7 


10.4 


1 


1.4 


2 


9.1 


- 


- 


9 


10.1 


1 


i.i 


Varies 


5 


7.5 


1 


1.4 


3 


13.6 


2 


ia.5 


8 


9.0 


3 


3.3 


No Response 


1 


1.5 


6 


8.5 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


1.1 


6 


6.7 


Total 


67 


100.0 


71 


100.0 


22 


100.0 


19 


100.0 


89 


100.0 


90 


100.0 




re* 
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POSSIBLE WAIVERS 



Old Institutions New Institutions , All Institutions 

Waivers Ph.D. 7 Id. I). 7, Ph.D. 7 kd.D. 7 Hi. I). 7. Id 13 7 



Statistics 


30 


44.8 


0 


12.7 


Computer Programming 


20 


24.4 


6 


8.5 


Research Methods 


7 


10.5 


3 


4.2 


Cognate Field 




4.5 


J 


1.4 


Historiography 




3.0 


1 


1.4 


Mathematics (Calculus) 




3.0 


I 


1.4 


Philosophical Methods 




3.0 


1 


1.4 


Accounting 


1 


1.5 


1 


1.4 


Adv. Research Methods 




3.0 






Another Minor 










High Reading Comp, in 1 F. L. 


1 


1.5 






School Law 


1 


1 .5 


i 


1.4 


Social Psychology 


1 


1.5 


1 


1.4 


Native-Speaking Competency 










By Application 


1 


1 .5 







Possible Waivers 

Table 44 indicated the possible alternatives which could 
result in all or part of the foreign language requirement 
being waived. The most frequently used waiver for a foreign 
language was statistics, with computer programming being 
next. This was true for all degree programs. 

More than 60 percent of the Ph.D. programs at the New 
Institutions used these two waivers, while more than 70 
percent of the Ph.D. programs at the Old Institutions and at 
All Institutions used them. These two waivers were also the 
most frequently employed in the few Ed.D. programs 
which had need to establish such substitutes for the foreign 
language requirement. The remaining waivers listed in Table 
44 were found at only a few institutions. 

It was interesting to note that statistics and research 
methods were possible waivers for foreign languages and 
were also included in Table 47. Apparently, those who con- 
sidered these alternatives as waivers did not tegard them 
either as a core subject or as an alternative for some other 
core subject. 

Traditionally, the foreign languages usually accepted for 
the toieign language requirement were Trench and German. 
Other languages would, therefore, constitute possible 
waivers but no institution made such a report Hie deter- 
mination ot a particular language raised question with 
regard to a foreign student protuient in his native tongue 
'iMs.iling ». ompeteiue m i nghsh while meeting 
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40.4 
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15.8 
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43.X . 
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13.3 
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22.7 
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28.1 
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8.4 




4.1 
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5.3 
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10.1 
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4.4 
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4.5 
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4.5 




1.1 
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4.5 








3.4 
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1.1 
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1.1 
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1.1 
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1 4.5 
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i . 1 
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1 4.5 
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1.1 
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1 4.5 









normal academic standards in his field of study. Would lie, 
in effect, have met tire requirement of a foreign language as 
part of his doctoral study? 

Measuring Foreign Language Competence 

A number of possible methods are available to institu- 
tions in order to measure a student’s proficiency in a 
foreign language. In tire Current Study the respondents 
were asked to indicate which method was practiced in their 
respective institutions. As shown in Table 50, eight differ- 
ent possibilities were reported. 

The most frequent method reported was that of the Ed- 
ucational Testing Service Foreign Language Examination. 
More than one-third of both All Institutions and Old Insti- 
tutions used this instrument, and 26.7 percent of the New 
Institutions also reported that they used this examination. 
Unseen translation and prepared translation were next in 
c ier of preference as methods of evaluating a student's 
proficiency in handling a foreign language. These were 
usually of local origin, in that the foreign language depart- 
ment was responsible for preparing the examinations and 
for determining if the student had demonstrated compe- 
tency. An unseen passage for translation was one given to 
the student at the time of the examination for translation. 
In M>me cases, however . the examiner would approve one or 
it, ore foreign language 6»'oks m the student's major field 
The student wmild be requested to practice translating 
In -m thesv At a s'CciMed lime . the examine' would 
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give the student several passages from these books to trans- 
late as the foreign language examination. This was termed a 
prepared translation. Often there was a combination of 
these, in which the student translated certain passage* * from 
approved books and also translated certain unseen passages 
selected by the examiner. The unseen alone alternative uas 
by far the more common and this held true for both All 
Institutions and Old Institutions. New Institutions not only 
did not offer prepared translations at all, but also placed 
the unseen translation on an equal footing with the Educa- 
tional Testing Service Foreign Language Examination. The 
latter two methods accounted for more than one -half of the 
New Institutions means by which foreign language compe- 
tency was measured. 

Table 50 also indicated that some institutions gave the 
student a choice of the type of examination to take. These 
included a choice between an unseen translation and the 
E.T.S. examination as well as a choice between a prepared 
translation and the E.T.S. examination. Interestingly, no 
institution indicated that it offered a choice between a pre- 
pared translation and an unseen one. 

It was also noted that some institutions permitted a cer- 
tain amount of satisfactory course work to be accepted in 
lieu of the foreign language requirement. In these cases, it 
was assumed that a satisfactory performance in these would 
be sufficient to meet the standard necessary to fulfill the 
foreign language requirement. In other situations, it was 
necessary to receive tuition in a prescribed non-credit 
foreign language course designed to prepare the doctoral 
student for his foreign language examination. He would 



present himself for the latter at the conclusion of his course 
or at some point during the course when he felt ready for 
the examination. Satisfactory performance throughout the 
course, as well as in the additional foreign language ex- 
amination, was necessary for this requirement to be ful- 
filled as part of the doctoral program. 

EXAMINATION PROGRAMMING 

This section deals with the customary major examin- 
ations which characterize doctoral study. Examinations in 
this analysis refer only to major assessment of the candidate 
at critical stages in the program and do not include course 
end examinations. 

Admission Examinations 

As indicated in Table 30 in Chapter IV, most institutions 
in the Current Study utilized some form of entrance exam- 
ination for admission to study. Little difference was noted 
between the Ph.D. and Ed.D. programs using admission 
examinations and more than 90 percent of all degree pro* 
grams used admission examinations. 

Intermediate Examination 

Some institutions gave an intermediate examination and 
this was both prior to and in addition to the candidacy 
examination. It was normally administered at the end of 
the first year of advanced graduate work. More than 40 
percent of Ph.D. programs utilized some form of inter- 



TABLE 50 

MEASURING FOREIGN LANGUAGE COMPETENCY 



Method 


Old Institutions 
Number * Percent 


New Institutions 
Number Percent 


All Institutions 
Number Percent 


E.T.S. Foreign 
Language Examination 


31 


37.4 


8 


26.7 


39 


34,5 


Unseen translation 


12 


14.5 


8 


26.7 


• 20 


. 17.7 


Prepared translation 


4 


4.8 


- 


- 


4 


3.5 


Choice between unseen trans. 


& E.T.S. Exam 


7 


8.4 


2 


6.7 


9 


8.0 


Choice between prepared 


tran, & E.T.S. Exam 




2.4 


1 


3.3 


3 


2.7 


2 years ^f college study 


with satisfactory grade 


3 


3,6 






3 * 


2.7 


Satisfactory' perfoimance in 


prescribed F.L.couise 


-> 


2.4 




- 


■> 


1.8 


0 sem. nr; of giaduate 
ci edit m F L. 


1 


1.2 






1 


0.9 





